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From the Editor 


OMETIMES we wonder just how 
this poor, old world has managed 
to survive as long as it has. Not 
only has it survived, but it has also 
improved. A friend of ours gave us 
the answer. This survival is due 
to the fact that a small minority of 
honest, intelligent, dedicated workers 
has kept plugging away at improving 
the world. Included in this minority 
are some teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
men and women of the cloth, re- 
search workers, and business men. 
Some of these people have dedicated 
their lives to world improvement. 
Some of them are able to give orily 
part of their time to improving con- 
ditions. Undoubtedly, many teachers 
are members of this minority group. 

Teachers, therefore, through their 
own free choice, have placed them- 
selves in positions where they must 
maintain eternal vigilance against 
the forces that try to lower standards. 
Not only must teachers work to keep 
standards at their present level, but 
they must also continually strive to 
raise present standards, 

We are positive that standards in 
music listening and performance are 
at an all-time high in this country. 
True there is still a great deal of 
questionable music performed on 
radio and television. Not all music 
published today is great or even 
good, But record manufacturers and 
dealers tell us that they are selling 
more records of serious music, good 
music, than ever before. Surely, this 
is one indication that the public is 
listening to more good music than 
ever before. 

Along this same line we find that 
there are more symphony orchestras 
in this country than ever before. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The National Biennial Convention ‘ 


of the 79th Year 


HE MTNA National Convention 

held in St. Louis February 13-16, 
1955. proved to be a memorable 
event in every way. The result of 
two years of devoted planning on 
the part of the local committee 
headed by Dr. Paul Friéss of the 
Community Music School of St. 
Louis, of Dr. Karl O. Kuersteiner, 
the newly elected President of 
MTNA, of Dr. Barrett Stout, im- 
mediate past President, and of the 
chairmen of twenty-two standing and 
special 
program brought the highest praise 
and admiration for its scope and 
plane from all those who attended. 
Thirty-eight states were represented 
by the record registration. 
ately after the convention, the 
MTNA National Office began to re- 
ceive scores of enthusiastic letters 
from registrants their 
pleasure over the meeting. 


committees, the four day 


Immedi- 


expressing 
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So many notable performers and 
speakers appeared on the program 
that it is virtually impossible to 
single out a few highlights. Mem- 
bers will long remember the open- 
ing concert presented by the St. 
Symphony Orchestra with 
Isaac Stern and Gregor Piatigorsky 
as soloists, the capacity audience that 
heard the choral demonstration and 
lecture by Robert Shaw and joined 
with the University of Kansas Cho- 
rale conducted by Mr. Shaw, the lec- 
ture-recital by E. 
lowed by Mr. Biggs’ survey of Euro- 
pean organs of four centuries, using 
recorded illustrations made by him 
on a recent tour of Europe, the ban- 
quet address given by Dr. Earl E. 
Harper on “Is the Teaching of Music 
Important?”, the 
Ernst von Dohnanyi and Edward 
Kilenyi of music for two pianos, the 
stimulating student 


Louis 


Power Biggs. fol- 


performance of 


sessions. the 


playing of the duPont Manual High 
School Orchestra, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, conducted by Rubin Sher, the 
solo violin recital of Joseph Knitzer, 
the performance of two American 
chamber operas by Myron Fink and 
Robert Wykes, the harpsichord play- 
ing of Fernando Valenti, the forty- 
one subject area meetings, all with 
outstanding speakers and __per- 
formers. The String 
Teachers Association held its na- 
tional meeting with MTNA, thus pro- 
viding a most significant contribu- 
tion to the entire program. 

Elected as President for the next 
biennium is Dr. Karl O. Kuersteiner, 
Dean of the School of Music. Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. Flori- 
da. The new First Vice-President in 
charge of program, is Dr. Duane H. 
Haskell, Head of the Department of 
Fine Arts, Arkansas State College. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Music History As 
An Aid to Interpretation 


HE value that any individual will 
assign to history as an aid to the 

interpretation of music will depend 
upon what he means by history. 
There are still numbers of people 
who have the idea that history is a 
kind of anatomy of the cadaver of 

Bald facts lifelessly related. 
dates without 
overemphasis on pompous trifles- 
all this seems to be the picture that 
an inept technique of education has 
implanted of the notion of “history.” 
History is the past. the past is dead, 
why bother with it? That is a flow 
of thought that occurs to many. 

History indeed refers to the past. 
but the past is always with us. the 
past is not dead, we cannot kill it 
by disregarding it. All your lives 
are past at this moment, but you do 
not feel that all that has made you 
what you are now has _ therefore 
ceased to exist. You are nothing but 
the accumulation of your own past. 
to know your past is the only way 
to understand you. 


the past. 


empty correlation. 


Understanding Music 


The history of music then is noth- 
ing but an understanding of music, 
of the characters of the persons who 
composed it, of the habits the preju- 
dices. the predilections of the persons 
for whom it was specifically made, of 
the ideals. the aspirations and pre- 
tenses of the generations into which 
the music was projected. Who would 
say that the understanding of music 
was not a help toward its interpre- 
tation? 

To get down to cases: for example, 
it is important to know about the 
great revolution of thought, the great 
change of social, political and artis- 
tic ideals that came over continental 
Europe in the middle of the 18th 
century: we must understand why 


Arthur Loesser is a member of the teaching staff 
at Cleveland Institute of Music. 
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it seemed plausible for J. J. Rousseau 
to repudiate the musical glories of 
his predecessors and say that fugues 
and similar types of counterpoint, 
were “difficult sillinesses” that ought 
to be abandoned, that an easy sym- 
metrical melody with the thinnest of 
harmonic accompaniments was_ the 
It helps us 
the intricate poly- 


greatest thing in music. 
to realize why 
phonic style of Bach and Handel. 
requiring the most resourceful finger- 
smurmings to play. gave way to a 
light rococo style, with plenty of 
packaged scales and arpeggios. Al- 
herti basses and tremolos. But this 
in turn will influence us in our inter- 
pretation when we come to play. 
let us say. the “Minuet” from Bach’s 
B flat Partita. If we did not know 
that it was composed as early as 
1726 we might feel that those right 
hand eighth-note wiggles consisted 
of a melody in the upper notes. and 
a subordinate harmonic note on the 
bottom: yet historical considerations 
will nudge us into the opinion that 
both notes of each wiggle are essen- 
tial melodic units, just as they are 
for instance in the D minor organ 
Fugue. 

The vexing question of ornaments 
will yield to historical treatment, to 
some extent. If we again bear in 
mind the great mid-l8th century 
shift in values we can see how the 
mordents, trills and appoggiaturas of 
the 17th century were felt to be essen- 
tial elements of melodic progression. 
and that it is important to play them 
correctly, even today, in their trans- 
lation from the harpsichord to the 
piano; but conversely, it becomes 
equally clear that interest in these 
embellishments declined sharply 
after 1750, that their significance al- 
tered, that the symbols do not have 
the same meaning in the music of 
Mozart and Beethoven that they do 
in that of Couperin and Rameau. 
and that therefore their execution is 
rather different. 


Arthur Loesser 


One could multiply indefinitely 
the instances in which historical 
knowledge becomes the key to inter- 
pretation. If you do not know that 
Domenico Scarlatti spent the most 
significant part of his life in Spain. 
you may never appreciate how much 
of his music is colored by Spanish 
dance rhythms, and how appropri- 
ate it is to make many of his 
Sonatas sound like jotas and other 
Spanish dances. If you do not have 
a vivid picture of social entertain- 
ments in Vienna toward the end of 
the 18th century, and of Beethoven's 
relation to them, it probably would 
not occur to you that the first Allegro 
in Beethoven’s Piano Quartet, opus 
16, is a waltz, or at least in pre- 
dominant waltz rhythm: and if you 
do not see it, your performance of 
this movement might turn out to be 
a little dull. 


Additional Examples 


If you know about the light. rapid 
action, and the bright pointed tone 
quality of the Vienna pianos of the 
late 18th and early 19th centuries. 
you will have a better appreciation 
of the sharply articulated _ brisk 
sparkle that ought to emanate from 
the rapid passages in the works of 
Mozart and the early works of Bee- 
thoven, and you will achieve a little 
more respect for that somewhat un- 
derrated master Carl Czerny. If you 
know that those Vienna pianos had 
thin strings in the bass. and that 
their lower notes tended to be rela- 
tively weak. you will not exaggerate 
when Beethoven says ben marcato i! 
basso. If you appreciate the over- 
whelming influence which Italian 
opera, and the sweet, ornate Italian 
vocal style, had on all music, you 
might look with somewhat different 
eyes on the adagio movements of 


Haydn and Mozart. And you may 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THE FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP 


announces its 1955 Season 





Featuring Five Specialized Courses of Instruction 
For—The Choral Director . . . Music Educator... 


Piano Teacher . . . Young Musician 


19-24 Basic Choral Workshop 

26-July 1 Basic Choral Workshop 

3- 8 Elementary Music Education Workshop 
10-15 Basic Choral Workshop 

17-22 Advanced Choral Workshop 

24-29 Piano Sessions Workshop 

29-August 7 Youth Music Workshop 


Since its inception in 1947, the Fred Waring Music Workshop has provided a unique meeting ground 
for the music educator and professional musician. Its stated objectives have been to encourage in- 
creased participation in music, and thereby make music an important adjunct to good living for 
more people. To achieve these ends, the Waring Workshop has pioneered in developing, and present- 
ing for educational use, rehearsal and instructional techniques based on its accumulated professional 
experience. The 1955 season offers another forward step in the presentation of four specialized 
courses in addition to the Waring Workshop's basic course of instruction for choral directors. 


BASIC CHORAL WORKSHOPS (June 19, June 26, July 10)—Three one-week courses de- 
voted to Waring choral techniques and rehearsal procedures with special emphasis on “Tone 
Syllables," the famed Waring system of choral enunciation. Also—repertory, microphone and 
recording techniques, choral arranging devices and orientation in basic staging and lighting. 
Guest recitalists and lecturers. Enrollment limited to adult choral directors of school, college, 
church, community and industrial music organizations. 


ADVANCED CHORAL WORKSHOP—A one-week course beginning July 17 reserved for 
choral directors who have previously attended a session of the Waring Workshop. In addi- 
tion to the usual emphasis placed on the refining of all aspects of choral singing, this session 
will concentrate on the visual elements of music presentation with particular emphasis on 
program planning, lighting and staging. Workshop members will prepare and present repre- 
sentative programs. 


ELEMENTARY MUSIC EDUCATION WORKSHOP—A one-week course beginning July 3 
to be presented jointly by the members of the Waring Workshop staff and a faculty team 
of The American Institute of Music Education, including James E. Green, Sally Dietrich, 
Edna Doll and Francis Fox. This joint workshop will direct its attention primarily to the 
elementary grades and the junior high school. Sessions will cover these general subject areas: 
Music For Children (Primary and Intermediate Grades), General Musicianship, Music For 
Junior High School, Rhythmics, Folk Dancing and Dance Forms. In each area, techniques and 
materials will be offered in an integrated program covering singing, dancing, playing instru- 
ments, listening and creative activities. Enrollment limited to Elementary and Junior High 
Music Supervisors and Teachers. 


PIANO SESSIONS WORKSHOP—Considering the piano as the basic instrument for build- 
ing balanced musicianship, the Waring Workshop has been carrying on research in the area 
of beginning music instruction through that instrument for the past six years. In 1954, the 
first PIANO SESSIONS WORKSHOP was held to present the results of these studies to 
piano teachers. This year's course will be based on the Waring Workshop's basic findings as 
well as an evaluation of continuing experimental work. The subject areas will include teaching 
techniques for the Young Beginner, the ‘Teen Beginner and the Adult Beginner with special 
emphasis on the PIANO SESSIONS approach to directional music reading and functional 
keyboard harmony. Also, accompanying tips for solo, group or fun singing. Guest lecturers 
and recitalists. A one-week course beginning July 24. 


YOUTH MUSIC WORKSHOP—A ten day “leadership program" beginning July 29 
for young people of college age and for high school juniors and seniors. Each year the 
regular sessions of the Waring Workshop have included a few college-age students of 
music who have come especially recommended and/or sponsored by their local schools 
and churches. Many other young people have indicated their desire to attend. 1955 
offers the first regularly scheduled YOUTH WORKSHOP. The program of instruction 
will be specifically prepared for the music student who has demonstrated leadership 
capabilities and well-balanced musicianship. This workshop will offer the student musi- 
cian an opportunity to rehearse and perform under professional conditions for broad- 
casting and recording. Enrollment will be open to both instrumentalists and vocalists. 
Guest lecturers and recitalists. 


For further Information and enroliment application, write: Mrs. Carolyn T. Davis, 
Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delawere Water Gap, Pa. 
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Music in the Liberal Tradition 
Robert C. Pooley 


( NE spring evening on board His 

Majesty’s flagship Naseby at 
anchor off Gravesend, a civilian of- 
ficial of the Royal Navy sat in his 
tiny cabin to rest after a strenuous 
day of official duties. He was some- 
what sad at heart, as the mails had 
failed to bring him news of his 
wife. To comfort himself he took 
out his fiddle and began to play. 
After a while there was a knock at 
his door and a message delivered: 
“The Admiral presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. Pepys and would he be 
kind enough to bring his fiddle to 
the Admiral’s cabin.” Mr. Pepys did 
so, and the Admiral sending for an- 
other member of the ship’s company. 
and for instruments, the three set to 
work at three-part polyphonic music. 
two trebles and a bass. This eve- 
ning marked the first of many to 
follow in which a noble lord and ad- 
miral of the British Navy joined his 
chief civilian clerk and other officers 
in the performance of music, instru- 
mental and vocal, for their own en- 
joyment. 


Samuel Pepys 

The Admiral was Sir Edward 
Montagu, Earl of Sandwich. and the 
secretary to the Admiral was a young 
and ambitious Englishman, Mr. 
Samuel Pepys. The particular inci- 
dent of participation in music which 
I have noted above is not in any 
sense unique to Pepys or to his 
times. His diary abounds in men- 
tions of musical evenings: he prac- 
tices on the violin, picks up the 
string bass which he had inherited 
from his father, learns the flageolet. 
studies composition, and attempts a 
new theory of musical notation. 

Pepys is merely a notable example 
of a time when the spirit of the age 
made music a recognized part of a 
gentleman’s education and the per- 
formance of music not something to 
be concealed behind an otherwise 
open life. The emotional fire of the 


Robert C, Pooley is Chairman of the Department of 
Integrated Liberal Studies at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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English renaissance was still alive, 
though waning, and men were not 
ashamed to let themselves go in musi- 
cal experience. Listen to Pepys’ re- 
sponse upon having heard the wind 
music composed for Massinger and 
Dekker’s Virgin Martyr: “* .. . it is 
so sweet that it ravishes me, and in- 
deed, in a word, did wrap up my 
soul. . . . I could not believe that ever 
any music hath that real command 
over the soul of a man as this did 
upon me... .” 
fact that the man who wrote these 
words was an ambitious government 
servant on his way up the ladder of 
public success: that the men with 
whom he joined in music as a recrea- 


I want to stress the 


tion were gentlemen of high social 
standing, and that one of them was 
among the first two or three men of 
the kingdom. 


Status of Music 


It would be unbelievable for an 
event like that which took place 
aboard the Naseby to happen today. 
or for that matter, any time in the 
nineteenth century. What I am lead- 
ing to is this question: why is music 
not a part of the active life of men 
of affairs: why is the musical life 
of an important man kept concealed, 
known, perhaps, only to his most in- 
timate friends? What has happened 
to music, that it is relegated to the 
antechamber of important modern 
life rather than joining company 
with great affairs as it did in the 
seventeenth century ? 

To suggest a possible answer, | 
shall advance a theory to account 
for the current attitude toward music 
and its place in the affairs of life. 
The theory can be expressed in a 
few words, but its support will re- 
quire some development. It is this: 
that the place of music in contempo- 
rary education and in contemporary 
life is the product of the liberal tra- 
dition of the eighteenth century, and 
that we have not yet completely re- 
covered from the subordination of 
emotional experience which is our 


inheritance from that century. We 
are deeply indebted to that tradition 
for some of the finest aspects of our 
culture, but it is my contention that 
in the fine arts and particularly in 
music and the graphic arts, the eight- 
eenth century placed a check upon 
free emotional outlets in these acti- 
vities, and built up that invisible but 
almost impenetrable wall between 
musician and artist on the one hand 
and man of business on the other 
hand. What happened in the eight- 
eenth century to separate the arts 
from the wholeness of life? 


Influences 


It seems to me that two principal 
cultural movements seriously affected 
the place of music in education and 
everyday life. The first of these was 
largely negative in character—the 
steady rise of the Puritan spirit in 
the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. At the time of the Restora- 
tion, the year in which Pepys played 
three-part music with his patron, 
there was a sharp division of atti- 
tude, belief, and behavior between 
puritan and cavalier. Pepys came 
from the stock and influence of puri- 
tanism, but his instinct and taste 
made him seek his companionship 
among the cavalier gentlemen. Yet 
in the latter years of his diary the 
growing force of the puritan spirit 
leads Pepys on a number of oc- 
casions to ask himself whether he is 
doing right to give so much time to 
a frivolity like music when he ought 
to be taking life more seriously. 
There you have the shift in attitude 
which has so strongly affected the 
place of music in our culture—the 
attitude that music, with the other 
arts, is a kind of frivolity not quite 
proper for a man of affairs to dabble 
in, or one for which he is slightly 
apologetic if he finds himself in- 
volved in it. 

The second great influence was 
the upsurge of reason as the con- 
trolling factor in life, an attitude 
peculiarly pertaining to the first half 
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1955 NATIONAL CONVENTION MEMORIES 


Photos by Buzz Taylor 


Top left: the Executive Committee meets. Top center: standing left to right: Recording Secretary John H. Lowell, Treasurer 
Leland A. Coon, Executive Secretary S. Turner Jones. Seated left to right: Vice President Duane H. Haskell, President Karl O. 


Kuersteiner, Vice President Virginia France. 


Top right: Texas delegates breakfast together. Lower left: A Junior Piano Session. 


Lower center: Composer Roy Harris speaks at a Theory-Composition Session. Lower right: the busy registration desk. 


of the eighteenth century, which has 
subsequently been named The Age 
of Reason. A combination of dis- 
coveries and scholarship of the late 
seventeenth century, in which New- 
ton the scientist and Locke the 
philosopher figure chiefly, led to a 
burst of optimism that man could, 
by discoveries in nature and the 
exercise of his own reason, solve all 
the problems of the universe. Thus 
reason was elevated almost to the 
position of deity, and faith in the 
exercise of the reason supplanted 
other faiths and gave a new tone to 
the color and behavior of society. 
One of the principal corollaries of 
this faith in reason was a distrust of 
the emotions, and the growth of a 
distaste for any sort of emotional 
show. 


Contrasts 


A seventeenth-century 
could say and write that an experi- 
ence in music “ravished his soul;” 


gentleman 


an eighteenth-century gentleman 
would repress any such unseemly 
show of emotion. The literature of 
mid-eighteenth century reflects the 
loss of music as a part of the natu- 
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ral life of a cultured gentleman. | 
don’t mean that there were not in- 
dividuals who loved music and par- 
ticipated in it; my point is that the 
spirit of the age was not friendly to 
music as a spontaneous act of life. 
But music did not languish and die 
in the eighteenth century; as we all 
know, it made enormous strides in 
a period superficially unfriendly to 
it. The answer seems to me to be a 
new alignment of society; the divi- 
sion into musicians who make music, 
and patrons who support music. 
Hence we find the chief difference in 
attitude between the eighteenth centu- 
ry and the preceding one in that 
music has now become a_profes- 
sional art to be admired, talked 
about, and financially supported, but 
is no longer a spontaneous activity 
in the daily life of a man of affairs. 
This attitude persisted throughout 
the nineteenth century and still sur- 
vives in our subscription supported 
concerts and symphony societies. 
All this sketchy background will 
suggest if not defend my contention 
that the attitudes of our current so- 
ciety toward music are largely the 
product of the eighteenth century, 
consolidated in the nineteenth centu- 


ry. The liberal tradition of the eight- 
eenth century, which has so richly 
endowed our education and patterns 
of thought in the theory and or- 
ganization of society has been far 
less generous to the fine arts.. In the 
pattern of a liberal arts education 
which developed in the nineteenth 
century in our colleges and is car- 
ried forward in a modified form in 
the colleges of today we find music 
on the fringe of the curriculum. 
Those students who insist may elect 
some very general music courses, for 
only very few credits. Others may 
devote their own time, if they wish, 
to volunteer musical activities. 


Today’s Picture 


Without going off my campus I 
can point out that in the high school 
maintained for the training of 
teachers there is no time in the 
schedule for choral music, so that 
students who wish to engage in this 
activity must rise earlier than other 
students and arrive at the school at 
daybreak, reminding us of Shake- 
spear’s lines, “Hark, hark the lark at 


(Continued on page 18) 





The Management of the 


Resonating System in Singing 


” a previous paper we _ have 
considered the fundamentals of 
the proper management of the breath 
in singing. But the mastery of the 
technique of breath management will 
not in itself guarantee good singing. 
The resonating system must undergo 
continuous change and adjustment 
(management if you please) to bring 
about the appropriate qualities of 
tone required by the text. 

The resonating system of the hu- 
man voice may be thought of as 
one complex cavity consisting of 
four parts: the naso-pharynx, the 
mouth, the pharynx and the trachea- 
bronchi space below the 
chords, Some writers considered by 
many to be authorities in this field 
will not include the trachea-bronchi 
space as a part of the voice resona- 
tor. One reason they give is that 
since this space is located below the 
vocal chords and consequently on 
the opposite side of the vibrators 
from the direction the sound is pro- 
pelled, it cannot modify the tone as 
to volume or quality. By such an 
explanation they display their ignor- 
ance of the physics of sound. Any 
cavity coupled with or in close proxi- 
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mity with a vibrator may act as a 
resonator if its natural frequency 
is the same or approximately the 
same as the fundamental of the tone 
or one of its overtones; in other 
words if the cavity is in tune with 
the tone initiated by the vibrator. 
This fourth part of the complex 
resonator, the trachea-bronchi space. 
being relatively large. is more im- 
portant as a resonator in the case 
of the low tones of the human voice. 
It is therefore very important in the 
bass voice and much less important 
in the soprano voice. If you are in- 
terested in experimental evidence for 
the support of my inclusion of this 
fourth part of the complex resona- 
tor, you will find a report of experi- 
ments conducted in the speech labora- 
tories of the University of Wisconsin 
by Dr. C. M. Wise and myself in the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech of June 


1932. 


Complex Resonator 


Now let us see which of these four 
parts of this complex resonator of 
the human voice are amenable to 
change in shape and volume; that is 
capable of managed. The 
branch of this complex resonator 


being 


consisting of the trachea and its as- 
sociated bronchi is pretty well fixed 
as to shape. The cartilagenous walls 
yield somewhat to varying degrees 
of breath pressure and thereby bring 
about slight variations in volume. 
These changes however are a result 
of breath pressure changes and are 
not at any given moment under the 
willful control of the singer. The 
pharynx (or vertical tube) is modi- 
fiable to a great degree by the muscles 
of the throat. But it is a well known 
fact among singers that any willful 
management of the throat muscles 
in an attempt to enlarge, restrict or 
make rigid this verticle tube, usu- 
ally called the pharynx, results in a 
disagreeable quality of tone, usually 
described as throaty. So _ even 
though this part of the complex reso- 
nator is modifiable through direct 
willful control, it should never be 
applied, except when need for 
characterization requires it. This 
leaves two parts of this complex, 
curiously shaped resonating cavity 
yet to be considered. 

With respect to its susceptibility 
to change or manipulation by the 
singer, the mouth is the most impor- 
tant part of the complex resonator. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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"M a NICE pupil. Many music 
‘teachers know me. 

I am the pupil who always comes 
on time and I remember to bring 
my music, 

I don't have much talent, so my 
teacher says to my parents. but | 
do my practicing and I always have 
my lesson. I bring my notebook too, 
so my teacher can check the assign- 
ment, and write down a new lesson. 

I always wash my hands before 
I play. 

If I am sick and can’t take my 
lesson my mother or dad always calls 
my teacher the day before, so he 
can use my time. My parents pay 
for my lessons in advance. 

I never complain. Sometimes I 
sit on the piano chair for as much 
as ten minutes while my _ teacher 
visits on the telephone or with some- 
one at the door. Sometimes I have 
to wait five or ten minutes to begin 
my lesson while my teacher talks with 
the mother of a pupil who is leaving. 

Sometimes my teacher says. “I’m 
sorry. Bill, we'll have a longer ses- 
sion next week.” [ don’t say any- 
thing because I know he will forget 
all about it. 

Reprinted with permission from Educational Music 


Magazine, January-February, 1952, Bill Reid is a 
pseudonym, 
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I'm A Nice Pupil 


Bill Reid 


The light in the studio may be 
bad. I can hardly see sometimes. 
And sometimes the piano keys are so 
sticky or dirty I stick to the keys. 
Perhaps the piano is awfully out of 
tune. The music chair is never just 
right for me, but still I say nothing. 
I never complain. 

My teacher may be late getting 
home from Kiwanis Club, etc., and 
I will lose part of my lesson time 
again, but I don’t complain. I just 
try to smile and be nice about it. 

I say nothing when my teacher 
gives me the same piece he gave my 
chum two years ago. I would like 
to throw the music on the floor, but 
I don’t. 

I would like to hear several pieces, 
and then choose one, when I am to 
have a new piece. I used to ask him 
to play them all for me. but my 
teacher didn’t seem to like it, so now 
I don’t ask. 

Sometimes my teacher plays parts 
of the pieces | am studying. He used 
to play them well, but that was last 
year. He laughs and says he “guesses 
he needs to practice.” I just smile 
and say nothing. I try to be 
pleasant. 

For the past two or three weeks 
my teacher sits and drinks coffee 
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and has a cigarette during my les- 
son. He balances the cup and saucer 
on the arm of the big chair across 
the studio, in the corner, where he 
is sitting most of the time. The cof- 
fee smells so good. I often wish I 
could have a snack, but I don’t say 
anything. 

When my teacher tells me my pal 
is doing much better than I am, and 
why don’t I practice more, | don’t 
get mad. even then. I dont say 
anything. 

I don’t like to play in recitals. 
My teacher thinks my parents should 
make me play. My dad says its up to 
the teacher and to me... s0... 
I play, but I make mistakes. When 
my teacher jumps on me at the next 
lesson about why | make so many 
mistakes I just say nothing. I try 
to be nice about it. I wish he didn’t 
have any recitals at all, or else had 
them say once a month so I could 
get used to them. 

When my teacher compliments my 
older brother on his fine playing and 
then asks me why I do so badly, I 
say nothing. 

I am a pleasant pupil. | am a 
nice pupil. 


(Continued on page —4) 
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| ET me start by giving my im- 
4pression of how many of you 
go about memorizing music and 
point out what the end result of such 
memorizing may be. 

The average instrumentalist will 
simply play a given piece over and 
over until, at last, it can be plaved 
without looking at the music. Fre- 
quently, in fact. he will continue to 
play while dreaming about some en- 
tirely unrelated subject. Then sud- 
denly. he will wake up and wonder 
whether he is plaving the piece or 
the section through for the second or 
the fourteenth time. This will bring 
about within him the realization that 
he has actually played the composi- 
tion through without looking at the 
music. 

The instrumentalist then savs to 
himself, “Now. I the piece 
from memory.” But wait until he 
starts to play for someone else. At a 


know 


given moment he will become aware 
of his left hand wandering through 
the air on a path which. hitherto. 
it has traveled without a question. 
Now that left hand suddenly looks 
very strenee. and the plaver has no 
idea where it is bound. There is 
nothing on his mind. now. except that 
blank. black wall which rises up be- 
fore him. If someone called out to 
him, “Play Q-flat!” he would start 
looking for it. 


Momentum 


The player knows. however, that 
he must somehow go on. and the best 
het seems to be to go backwards and 
start over. Why he should repeat is 
more than I can understand, but re- 
peat is exactly what he does, He has 
no more reason to expect memory 
success the second time than the 
first. In fact. he has even less reason 
to expect it. for now he knows where 
the weak spot is. and has plenty of 
But he 
closes his mind. or, what is more 
likely, tries unsuccessfully to close 
his: mind and pick up enough mo- 
mentum to blast his way through that 
black, blank barrier. 

Perhaps he succeeds and perhaps 
he doesn’t. But in any case he has 
subjected himself to unnecessary 
strain and has made _ additional 
memory slips almost inevitable. Still. 
the player assures himself. he knows 
he can play the piece from memory 


time to savor its approach. 
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Memorizing— 
By Chance or Intent 


—that is, as long as his mind can 
be made to remain blank, a thing 
which it refuses to do at a time of 
stress and strain. 

The mind. in this case, reacts in 
much the same way as a peace-time 
military commander in time of sud- 
den emergency. This peace-time 
commander’s base functions quite 
smoothly most of the time without 
any more effort on his part than that 
which it takes to raise his feet to 
the top of his desk. This is true be- 
cause. on the whole. his subordinates 
are able to do their routine jobs 
properly without receiving direct or- 
ders from him. 


Five Star General 


The day comes. however, when a 
five-star General is to inspect the 
base. The base commander. of 
course. finds it impossible. now, to 
keep his hands off the preparations 
for inspections. Insofar as it is ages 
since the commander has had any- 
thing whatever directly to do with 
the details of running the base. he is 
certainly more of a hindrance than 
a help to those around him. He sim- 
ply cannot enter the picture at the 
last minute and expect to have any 
idea of what is going on. 

So it is with the pianist watching 
his left hand during a performance 
and wondering where it belongs. The 
unprepared performer cannot avoid 
asking questions to which he has 
The mind, of course, 
finds no sport in asking questions 


no answers. 


to which it already has the answers. 
But there is a proper time for asking 
such memory questions, and that is 
during practice sessions. 

Most of the performance failures 
which you have blamed on your con- 
genitally bad memory. are. in all 
likelihood, merely the result of lazy 
work habits. A reasonably accurate 
memory does not just happen—it is 
made—either as the result of work 
directed at memorizing, or through 
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the indirect results achieved through 
conscious thought about the music 
being practiced. 

It has long been said and accepted 
as fact that one memorizes through 
For example. it is easy 
to remember the date 1777. because 
of its proximity to 1776, a date which 
has a vivid meaning to all of us. But 
lacking any knowledge whatever of 


association. 


1776, it might still be easy to re- 
member 1777 because of its con- 
struction, i.e., a one plus three sevens. 
In spite of our general acceptance of 
the theory that memory depends 
upon association. however. | do not 
believe that most of us realize to 
what extent this is actually true. 
To illustrate how important is as- 
sociation of known places and things 
to our process of memory. I shall 
speak of two objects—one real. the 
other 
through the process of mental as- 


entirely imaginary. Yet. 
sociation | expect that the imaginary 
object will be much more vivid in 
your memories than the real. I wish 
to show how every piece of knowl- 
remembered. 
needs to take its place in relation to 
some other piece of knowledge which 
is already yours. In other words. the 
more you know about a given sub- 
ject, the easier it becomes to learn 
more about it. 


edge. to be easily 


Imaginary Spheres 


Both of the objects which I have 
in mind are spheres. The first is a 
sphere about five feet in diameter 
floating through space somewhere in 
the universe. It is a very real sphere. 
and there are probably many mil- 
lions in existence like it. This in- 
formation is fact and may already 
be familiar to you. It would never- 
theless, be difficult to bring forth in- 
formation regarding this particular 
sphere, since distances. conditions. 
etc., in the universe are so far re- 
moved from our own day to day ex- 
perience. 
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Now I am going to ask you to use 
your imagination. I am going to 
ask each of you to pretend that you 
are standing at the foot of your own 
bed at home in your bedroom. with 
your back to the foot of the bed. 
Now try to visualize an imaginary 
line running from your right shoul- 
der to the meeting place of the cor- 
ner of the ceiling. behind and to the 
right of your bed as you stand with 
vour hack to the foot of the bed. In 
vour mind’s eve you now see a 
sphere. two and one-half feet in 
diameter, floating in the air on this 
imaginary line. at a spot four feet 
away from the meeting of the corner 
and the ceiling. This sphere has 
alternating purple and yellow stripes 
running horizontally. each stripe be- 
ing about four inches wide. 

The sphere I have just asked you 
to see. though entirely imaginary. 
can now become very vivid. since | 
have related it closely to objects 
with which you are familiar. have 
placed it at distances familiar to vou. 
and described as to color. size. ete.. 
in terms you can easily understand. 
The first sphere—the real one—on 
the other hand. is quite vague. since 
it would be so difficult for us to 
“place” it as to exact location. ap- 
pearance. and behavior. It is not 
likely that you will ever think of this 
particular celestial sphere again. | 
can almost guarantee. on the other 
hand. that when next you enter vour 
bedroom you will look up and. in 
imagination, see that non-existent 
purple and yellow sphere. 


Reasonable Security 


The chief objective in memoriz- 
ing music should be to permit the 
performer greater freedom in giving 
voice to his musical emotion and ex- 


perience. This can only happen 


when the performer feels reasonably 


secure in his memory. I say “rea- 
sonably secure” since no one is in- 
fallible in the matter of memory 
slips. It is. therefore, even more 
necessary that the performer feel se- 
cure in the knowledge that when 
the memory slip arrives. he is ca- 
pable of taking care of it. Our first 
goal must therefore be to prepare 
for those normal memory failings 
which happen to every person, in the 
same spirit as one would undertake 
fire drills on board ship. 

No single approach to the problem 
of memorizing is the complete 
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Lincoln), Mrs. Nelson Thorson from 


Omaha, Rev. Zygmund S. Rydz from Lincoln, and Dr. James B. Peterson from Omaha. 


It is desirable. therefore, to 
add new ways of memorizing to the 
ways you already employ. thus mak- 
ing your memory even more secure. 


answer. 


Whether we want to or not. we do 


memorize. in large measure, by 


physical means. Any passage re- 
peated frequently enough sets up a 
physical rote pattern. We can feel 
it in our fingers when we are right 
and, so long as there is ne undue 
pressure. we can feel where our 
fingers must go next. This is all to 
the good in cases where there are 
multiple patterns present simultane- 
ously as in some piano passages. 
Most people also have some degree 
of photographic memory. which en- 
ables them to see the printed page in 
their mind’s eve while playing. It is 
well to develop this faculty, as it pro- 
additional help to the 
But again, this faculty is 
not likely to be dependable under 


vides an 
memory. 


pressure. 


Photographie Memory 


Most of us certainly memorize to 
a large extent. by ear arid are able 
to hear what we should play next. 
This faculty in the hands of a person 
who plays absolutely accurately by 
ear is a tremendous help. The only 
drawback is that the number of peo- 
ple who play absolutely accurately 
by ear is almost negligible. This 
faculty of hearing the music in one’s 
mind and thus lighting up the musi- 
cal path which lies ahead is. of 
course, useful in direct proportion to 
one’s ability to play accurately by 
ear. But. like other similar abilities. 
it can be developed through use. 

Next in the list of methods of 
memorizing may be called—for want 
of a better name—“analyzing the 
music.” Analyzing music is not an 
end in itself and must, therefore, be 
harnessed to specific objectives, for 
instance as follows: 


To force one to objective. con- 
scious thought. 

To point out specific things to 
he remembered—such as bases 
for association, i.e.. points of 
similarity or dissimilarity in 
the music. 

To provide reasonable and fre- 
queat memory islands of posi- 
tive security. 

To provide a better opportunity 
to view the compositions as a 
whole. both musically and from 
the memory standpoint. 


Our weaknesses in memory gener- 
ally center around the problem. actu- 
ally of having too little to remem- 
ber. It is very easy to lose one’s 
wav while going through the desert. 
Imagine. if vou will. that we are 
taking a trip to the home of a friend 
five miles distant in the desert, Even 
if we happen to have traveled that 
road many times. we can have little 
certainty of the distance we have 
traveled where there are no identi- 
fiable landmarks to guide us. It is 
only through keeping a close watch 
on the speedometer that we can tell 
how far we have come and how much 
farther we must go. I wonder how 
many of you play from memory in 
that fashion. so that, when you lose 
vour way the only real place of 
memory security is the beginning of 
the piece. 


More Imagination 


As a contrast to the above picture. 
imagine that you are walking down 
the street only one block from your 
own home. You might be blind- 
folded to any point along that route. 
then given a two-second peak. and 
you would immediately know where 
you were. In fact, some of you 
would have noticed, in that time. that 
Mrs. Murphy had new curtains! 

(Continued on page 24) 
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WASHINGTON STATE MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


ACCREDITATION PROCEDURES 


FOR 


PRIVATE TEACHERS OF MUSIC 


This is the first of a series of plans of certification and accreditation of music teachers. Other plans will 


appear in future issues of American Music Teacher. 


HE Washington State Music Teacher’s Association has been 

approved by the Washington State Board of Education as an 
accrediting agency for private teachers of music. The Washing- 
ton State Board of Education has approved also the standards 
to be used by the WSMTA in accreditation of private teachers 
of music. Teachers so accredited will be recognized for private 
music instruction of high school grade upon option of local 
school districts and as provided by Washington State Board of 
Education regulations. 

General standards, the types of accreditation to be issued 
by the WSMTA and the steps leading to acereditation follow: 


GENERAL STANDARDS 


Each candidate shall present credentials from an academic 
institution of recognized standing, showing that he has com- 
pleted the equivalent of a four-year high school course. 

Each candidate must have passed his twenty-first birthday 
and must be a citizen of the United States of America, or have 
declared his intention to become a citizen. 


general standards of the ACCREDITATION PRO. 


CEDURES are such that the candidate is expected to display a 
level of proficiency and knowledge commensurate with that of 
a candidate for a Bachelor’s Degree with a major preparation 
in music, whether seeking accreditation through examinations 
or by means of the Teacher Merit Plan. (The Teacher Merit 
Plan appears at the end of this article.) 


TYPES OF ACCREDITATION 


I. Four-Year Accreditation—Granted on one of the following 
bases: 


A. 


Without examination to a graduate of the University of 
Washington, the State College of Washington or a col- 
lege or university accredited by the State Board of 
Education for teacher education, if such candidate has 
earned a Bachelor's Degree with a major preparation in 
music. In addition, he shall have earned as a part of his 
college or university preparation, ten quarter-hours or 
seven semester-hours of credit in approved education 
courses in the areas of human growth and development 
and of the learning processes, and not fewer than thirty 
quarter-hours or twenty semester-hours of credit in 
applied music in the field for which accreditation is 
desired. 
To a private teacher upon producing evidence of 
preparation approximately equivalent to (A) above, 
through preliminary qualifying examinations covering 
the following areas of information: 
1. Particular Information (teaching techniques). 
2. General Musicianship (theory, history, and _litera- 
ture). 
3. Knowledge of Human Growth and Development, and 
the Learning Processes. 
(It is recommended that candidates prepare for ex- 
aminations in these areas through extension or residence 
courses or through self-study of suggested reference 
texts—Outline of Examinations, paragraphs II and III.) 
Further substantiation of the candidate’s qualification 
will be secured through the Oral and Practical Examina- 
trons. 


. To a member of the WSMTA who has attained the 


rank of Licentiate in the Teacher Merit Plan and has 
passed the Written Test on Human Growth and Devel- 
opment and the Learning Processes. (A statement of 
requirements for the rank of Licentiate appears in the 
Teacher Merit Plan found at the end of this article.) 


II. Six-Year Accreditation—Granted on one of the following 
bases: 


A. 


Without examination to a graduate of the University 
of Washington, the State College of Washington or a 
college or university accredited by the Washington 


B. 


State Board of Education for Teacher education, if such 
candidate has earned a Master’s Degree with a major 
preparation in music. In addition, he shall have earned 
as a part of his college or university preparation ten 
quarter-hours or seven semester-hours of credit in 
approved education courses in the areas of Human 
Growth and Development and of the Learning Proe- 
esses, and not less than thirty-six quarter-hours or 
twenty-four semester-hours of credit in applied music 
in the field for which accreditation is desired. 

Upon the expiration of four-year accreditation and 
upon completion of the requirements listed under 
Section II of “Steps Leading to Accreditation.” 


Ill. Continuing Accreditation 


Granted upon the expiration of six-year accreditation 
and upon meeting the requirements listed under Section 
III of “Steps Leading to Accreditation.” 


STEPS LEADING TO ACCREDITATION 


I. Four-Year Accreditation 


A. 


Request from the Executive Secretary of the WSMTA 
an Application for Music Teacher Accreditation, stat- 
ing whether for piano, violin, voice. band or orchestral 
instrument. All questions in this application form must 
be answered because it constitutes a record of prepara- 
tion and training and is considered in marking of 
examination papers. This must be sworn to before «a 
Notary Public. 


B. Each applicant must also write on separate sheets of 


C. 


D. 


E. 


paper his particular way of presenting or teaching each 
of the technical problems relating to the field of music 
to be taught. These sheets must be included with the 
application form when it is returned to the Executive 
Secretary of the WSMTA and accompanied by the filing 
fee. This is called the Test on Particular Information. 
In marking papers allowances will be made for variance 
in methods. Since clarity and conciseness of expression 
are attributes of a good teacher, a lengthy and wordy 
discourse in giving definitions and explanations may 
tend to conceal rather than reveal the candidate’s 
teaching ability to the examiners. Please have all copies 
in double-spaced typewritten form. 

The Written Test on General Musicianship and the 
Written Test on Human Growth and the Learning 
Processes, may be taken at any time desired by the 
applicant after receiving approval of the application 
form and the Test on Particular Information by notify- 
ing the Executive Secretary of the WSMTA. These 
two tests will be administered locally by a music edu- 
cator approved by the Executive Secretary of the 
WSMTA in co-ordination with a member of the local 
chapter appointed as a monitor by the local president. 
The two tests—the Written Test on General Musician- 
ship and the Written Test on Human Growth and 
Development and the Learning Processes will then be 
passed upon by the Examining Board of the WSMTA. 
If the verdict is favorable, the Executive Secretary will 
notify the candidate that he is eligible to take the 
Oral and Practical Examinations. 

To qualify for Four-Year Accreditation the candidate 
must take and satisfactorily complete the Oral and 
Practical Examinations. These examinations will be 
given the day preceding the annual meeting of the 
WSMTA. 


Il. Six-Year Accreditation. 


To qualify for Six-Year Accreditation the teacher hav- 
ing Four-Year Accreditation must meet all the following 
requirements: 


A. Request from the Executive Secretary of the WSMTA 


an Application for Music Teacher Accreditation, stating 
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whether for piano, violin, voice, band or orchestral 
instrument. All questions in this application form must 
be answered and the application must be sworn to 
before a Notary Public. 


. Present a minimum of five students in the annual 


auditions sponsored by the WSMTA during at least 
two of the four years that the four-year accreditation is 
in force. The teacher must attain a rating of satisfactory 
or commendable from the adjudicator on the basis of 
the students’ work. 


:. Indicate professional interest by attending two or more 


workshops, master classes or clinics, each of at least 
three days’ duration, and give proof of professional 
growth by submitting written summations of these 
sessions. 


. Meet one of the following three requisites: 


1. Earn three quarter-hours or two semester-hours of 
credit in music either in residence, by correspond- 
ence, or extension at an approved junior college, 
college or university. 

2. Study with a teacher approved by the Examining 
Board on the basis of twelve lessons over a period 
of six months, with a statement of satisfactory accom- 
plishment from the teacher. 

3. If circumstances warrant, special projects approved 
by the Examining Board may be substituted for one 
of the two above requisites. 


-. Present evidence of successful teaching in the two 


following ways: 

1. Submit the names of two recognized musicians, in- 
cluding at least one from the State of Washington, 
from whom the Executive Secretary may secure 
confidential statements regarding the teacher's quali- 
fications. 

2. If the teacher has a working relationship with a 
high school, have the principal submit a statement 
attesting to the ability of the teacher to be co-operant 
with the school. 


Ill. Continuing Accreditation 
To qualify for Continuing Accreditation the teacher must 


meet all the following requirements: 


A. 


Request from the Executive Secretary of the WSMTA 
an Application for Music Teacher Accreditation, stating 
whether for piano, violin, voice, band or orchestral 
instrument. All questions in this application form must 





be answered and the application must be sworn to 
before a Notary Public. 

B. Present a minimum of five pupils in the annual audi- 
tions sponsored by the WSMTA during at least three 
of the six years that the six-year accreditation is in 
force. The teacher must attain a rating of satisfactory 
or commendable from the adjudicator on the basis of 
the students’ work. 

C. Indicate professional interest by attending three or 
more workshops, clinics or master classes, each of at 
least three days duration, and give proof of professional 
growth by submitting written summations of these 
sessions. 

D. Meet one of the requisites listed under six-year aceredi- 
tation. (Refer to section II, paragraph D—1, 2, and 3.) 

E. Present evidence of successful teaching as outlined 
under six-year accreditation. (Refer to section II, para- 
graph E—1, and 2.) 

Continuing accreditation will remain valid as long as the 

teacher remains in teaching and five years thereafter. It 

can be kept in force by teaching one full year within 

these five years. A request for reinstatement following a 

lapse of teaching longer than five years due to illness, 

travel, or other extenuating circumstances must be acted 
upon by the Examining Board of the WSMTA. 


ADJUSTMENTS 
I. All certificates now held under the previous plan of 
accreditation will remain in effect until their expiration. 
Holders of the two-year credential will receive auto- 
matically the four-year credential under the new aceredita- 
tion procedures. Holders of the five-year credential will 
receive the six-year credential. 

If. A teacher who does not meet the requirements for advanced 
accreditation may apply for renewal of the currently held 
credential. Renewals will be issued only once and must 
be approved by the Examining Board. 

II[. Substitution of equivalent for specific requirements may be 
approved by the Executive Board of the WSMTA and the 
Examining Board under exceptional circumstances after 
careful review of the applicant’s background preparation 
and experience. 


(Continued on page 20) 


RESPONSE OF MTNA PRESIDENT-ELECT, KARL O. KUERSTEINER 
February 16, 1955 
St. Louis, Missouri 


ACCEPT the important office of 


President of the Music Teachers 
National Association with the deter- 
mination to do the best possible job 
for the music teachers of our land 
in their important work for the 
citizenry of America. May I share 
with you the following thoughts on 
subjects which concern MTNA: 

As music teachers we are part of 
a large group of American teachers 
in many fields of learning each of 
which is serving the most precious 
resource of our democracy—the 
young men and women of America. 
It is up to us as teachers to appreci- 
ate this high opportunity to con- 
tribute to the national good, but at 
the same time. and by the same 
token. let us help Mr. John Q. Pub- 
lic realize that it is the teachers of 
this country who are building the 
very bulwark of our democracy from 
its young people. I wonder whether 
America will ever fully realize this. 
When they do—and do something 
about it, a new day will have arrived 
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in building a stronger and better 

SA. 

I believe in the vital need for 
MTNA. The value of its program 
is so apparent that the various phases 
of its function are self-evident: 

A. The meaningful professional ex- 
perience from local, state, re- 
gional and national meetings is 
the core of MTNA. 

B. The American Music Teacher 
magazine, as the official organ of 
MTNA, is a continuing stimula- 
tion for professional growth for 
all teachers everywhere. 

C. Cooperative action, guided by a 
serious and dedicated Executive 
Committee, in all matters which 
concern all MTNA constituents 
is basic to the well-being of the 
American teacher of music. 

Now, in carrying through a pro- 
gram that is much more comprehen- 
sive than can be indicated under the 
several foregoing headings, I should 
like to go on record regarding mem- 


bership in MTNA. Membership is 








the source of strength. 

The standards and quality of mem- 
bership are fundamental. The rights 
and privileges of membership are 
vitalizing: numbers emphasize mean- 
ing. I believe that MTNA will con- 
tinue to grow at an increasing tempo. 
For instance, in one important classi- 
fication, that of the private music 
teacher. there is a great and sig- 
nificant body of teachers who num- 
ber approximately 150.000. A_ fu- 
ture MTNA membership of 15.000 
to 25.000—to 40.000 and 50.000 is 
rot unrealistic. 

In closing. let me thank you for 
the honor and trust expressed in 
electing me. But please know that | 
am fully aware that MTNA will con- 
tinue to be effective only if each of 
you — its members — continues to 
exemplify its high ideals in a con- 
sistent, strong. and realistic program 
of action. MTNA action is your ac- 
tion. I am ready for you to count 
on me; MTNA is counting on you. 
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MINA STUDENT CHAPTER #4 


St. Louis Institute of Music 





Senior student instructors of 
St. Louis Institute of Music con- 
ducting classes in music theory 
at the Evangelical Children’s 
Home, 8240 S. Charles Rock 
Road, St. Mis- 


souri. 


Louis County, 


In exchange for the oppor- 
tunity for directed teaching by 
its students St. Louis Institute of 
Music provides free of charge a 
cultural training for children of 
the Home. 

In the upper picture the young- 
sters are clapping a_ rhythmic 
pattern for student instructors 
Mary Ann Moyer and Marilyn 
Gerhardt. 

In the lower picture Jewel 
Covelli and Elaine Ross are con- 
ducting the class. 





PLEASE NOTE 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER is 
always willing to publish all MTNA 
Student Chapter submitted. 
Photographs, properly identified, are 
especially 


news 
welcome. No charge is 
made for any cuts or plates needed 
to illustrate the Student News. Send 
all such material to: AMERICAN 
MUSIC TEACHER, 32 Browning 
Street. Baldwin, New York. 
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-~STUDENT NEWS~ 





Were You There? 


Jeannette Cass 


(7 HAT a glorious musical treat 
the music 
music 


teachers and_ the 
students had in St. 
Missouri. at the national convention! 
I wish that none of the student mem- 
bers might have missed a rare oppor- 


Louis. 


tunity to see and hear as many 
noted personalities as were presented 
on the many programs for the four 
day period. 

It is very seldom that one has the 
opportunity to hear a symphony pro- 
gram which contains just music for 
Most of the svm- 
phony programs of today have to 


the music lover. 


have some “bait material” in order 
to interest the general public so that a 
ticket sale may be made. Therefore. 
it was most inspirational to find the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra plav- 
ing a program that YOU, the stu- 
dents, rarely hear. Mr. Isaac Stern 
so beautifully played the Bach A 
Minor Concerto, followed by an 
equally stirring performance of the 
Schumann Concerto in A Winer. 
played by the eminent cellist Gregor 
Piatigorsky. Then, as if this were not 
sufficient enough a treat. the com- 
bined artistry of Mr. Stern and Mr. 
Piatigorsky playing Brahms’ Con- 
certo for Violin and Cello, Opus 102, 
with the able 
Golschmann conducting the St. Louis 


Symphony Orchestra, really gave the 


assistance of Mr. 


audience a thrill seldom realized in a 
musical life-time. How 
there can be moments of real bliss, 
inspiration, and mutual satisfaction 
in a truly artistic performance as ex- 
perienced by those performing the 
music and by those privileged to lis- 
ten to the performance. 
moments one will long remember in 
hearing the “great” in musical per- 
formances! 


wonderful 


These are 


Jeannette Cass is a member of the music teaching 
staff at the University of Kansas, Laurence, Kansas. 





How truly Mr. James Murse!! from 
Teachers’ College. Columbia ( niver- 
sity spoke, when he said. “Musician- 
ship is the comprehension of struc- 
ture or form of the composition. 
Technical problems are musical prob- 
lems and should be taught from the 
musical Good 
teaching is no different in the school 


approach. music 


room than in the private studio. 
There are differences of approach, 
but the essence of the problem is 
always the same and not a matter of 
tricks. or methods.” | 


wish that it were possible to take 


dey ces. OFT 


room in this magazine to print the 
entire message which Mr. Mursell 
gave. for all of the students would 
find it of great value to read. 


Inspired 


The remarkable Bob Shaw was at 
his best in presenting a paper full 
of much humor but basically full of 
great inspiration and common sense, 
hefore conducting a beautiful per- 
formance of the Bach St. John Pas- 
sion with the University of Kansas 
Chorale. 
been time to present the entire work. 
To state that the students 
thrilled with the conducting of Mr. 
Shaw is putting it mildly. The writer, 
returning to the University of Kansas 
several days after the Chorale per- 
formed, found the members of the 
Chorale still inspired by the St. 
Louis trip, and very grateful that 
they had had the opportunity t 
work with Mr. Shaw. 
ample of the carry-over of the in- 
spiration from Mr. Shaw, one of the 
Chorale members who is a member 
of my church choir, conducted the 
rehearsal for the Sunday 


One wishes that there had 


were 


As one exX- 


morning 


(Continued on page 23) 
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AUABAMA 


by Esther Rennick 


Our annual workshop will be held 
March 24th at Seals Piano Company 
in Birmingham. Dr. Robert Pace, 
Columbia University, will be guest 
artist-teacher. He will audition pu- 
pils for the benefit of the associa- 
tion, and will 
work with four advanced students. 
and will play an evening lecture re- 
cital. 

Dr. Shelby Collier, Minister of 
Music at the First Baptist Church in 
Birmingham will give a 


demonstrate class 


lecture 
demonstration on Church Music. 

A program of Ballads and Folk 
Music in Native costume will be pre- 
sented by John and Charlotte Dress- 
ler and family. who came to this 
country from Vienna last year. Pro- 
fessor Dressler is Minister of Musie 
at the First Methodist Church at 
Svlacauga. 

Dr. Louis Jacksonville 
State Teachers College. violin and 
vocal 


Barron, 
teacher. will speak on 
“Musicianship versus Piano Lessons 
as Viewed by the Teachers of Voice 
and Strings.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Roy McAllister. Uni- 
versity of Alabama, will present a 
program of two-piano music espe- 
cially useful to teachers of high 
school pupils, plus Schumann’s An- 
dante and Variations for Two Pianos, 
Opus 46. 

There will be a luncheon, in addi- 
tion to a thirty minute morning cof- 
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Oklahoma 
Michigan 
Texas 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
California 
Indiana 
Arkansas 
South Dakota 


Missouri 


East Central 
West Central 
Southwestern 
Western 
Southern 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
STATE 
March 26-28, Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa 
April, Warren Avenue Presbyterian Church, Saginaw 
June 9-11, Hotel Driskill, Austin 
June 19-20, Minneapolis 
June 21-23, Toledo 
June 26-30, Mills College, Oakland 
July, Indiana University, Bloomington 
November 4-6, Hotel Pines, Pine Bluff 
November 
November 6-8, Kirksviile 


DIVISIONAL 


February 11-14, 1956, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana 
February 18-21, 1956, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Iowa 

February 25-28, 1956, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
March 3-6, 1956, Phoenix, Arizona 

March 11-13, 1956, Atlanta, Georgia 


fee break. in the back of the concert wife. Isabelle McCreary. served as 


hall, at which time the teachers can 
visit and get acquainted. 


General Chairman of the Production 
Committee. Over three hundred stu- 
dents. representing thirty-five piano 
studios, performed in groups at 
twenty-six pianos. 

\ local piano store prov ided prac- 
tice facilities for six weeks preced- 
ing the concert. Six piano dealers 
lent pianos for the performances. 
This non-profit community project 
was made possible through the co- 
operation of the affiliated teachers 
and dealers. The enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the students and the public 
showed itself in a fine performance 


and capacity audiences. 


Nadine Dresskell 
of Arizona — State 
anes lng bay conference in St. Louis: 
zona State Music Dresskell, Arizona State 
Teachers Associa: Tempe, President of Arizona State 
_— Music Teachers Association: Dixie 

Yost. Phoenix, former President of 

Western Division: Dean John Crow- 


\rizona had four delegates at the 
Nadine 


College. 


The Third Annual Phoenix Piano der, University of Arizona, former 


Festival, sponsored by Arizona State 
Music Teachers Association, Central 
District, was presented twice on 
February 18-19 in West Phoenix 
High School Auditorium, under the 
direction of Julian McCreary. His 


President of MTNA. and Mildred 
Skutley, teacher of 
Phoenix. 


studio piano 


The state convention of A.S.M. 
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T.A. will be held at the University 
of Arizona, Tucson. March 20-21. 
1955. Nadine Dresskell. President. 
has announced that Alfred Mirovitch. 
concert pianist and master teacher of 
New York City, will be presented in 
a concert, and will conduct master 
classes and auditions. 

Other activities at the convention 
will include instrumental and vocal 
materials clinics. and a University of 
\rizona concert, 


GEORGIA 


by Lucille Kimble 


Georgia Music Teachers Associa- 
tion held its first Convention on the 
campus of Agnes Scott College in 
Decatur. 
and 24th. 

C 


Georgia. on January 25 


A Coffee Hour was the delightful 
opening feature. Music Teachers 
and college students throughout 


Georgia met socially and were given 
the opportunity to register for the 
two davs meeting. 

Following this reception a pro- 
gram of music of varied mediums 
Presser Hall. the 
uilding of Agnes Scott Col- 


Was e! joved in 
music 
lege. 

\Ir. Michael McDowell, President 
of G.M.T.A, and Mr. John Adams 
opened this program with a Senata 
for Fiola and Piano by Locatelli. 
followed by another of Hindemith. 
Particularly interesting on this pro- 


gram were the French organ works 
of Langlais and Dupre, played by 
Mr. Raymond Martin. 

On Monday morning. the 24th. 
Dr. Wallace M. Alston, President of 
Agnes Scott College gave the address 
of welcome, after which the Special 
Groups had their meetings. 

\ Piano Clinic led by Mr. Edwin 
Gerschefski, whose subject was “A 
Creative Approach to Interpretation,” 
gave the pianists and teachers many 
pleasant germs of thought for fu- 
ture days, in giving an interesting in- 
sight into the continuity of musical 
composition of the 20th century from 
past’ centuries. Mr. Gerschefski 
proved to his audience that in his 
teaching his pupils understand at all 
times what he was doing. In_ his 
instilled a 
sense of musical authority. 

While the Piano Clinie was in 
progress, a Voice Clinic led by Mrs. 
Beverly Wolff Dwiggins and a Violin 
Clinic. with Mr. Robert Harrison pre- 
siding. was 


performance. the artist 


another part of the 
morning program. 

The lunch hour was pleasant and 
profitable as congenial musicians 
were able to engage in conversation. 
in small groups. on matters of music. 

At 2:00 P.M. the queenly presence 
of Beverly Wolff Dwiggins gave great 
inspiration with her contralto voice. 
singing art songs beautifully and dra- 
matically. Mrs. Harris was at the 
piano for her. 

\ general business session fol- 
lowed, where Mr. McDowell gave his 
address informally and briefly. The 
salient point was the hope that the 
members encourage G.M.T.A. and 
go out to put our hearts into our 
teaching and performance. 
officers elected at the 
meeting were: President. Mr. Michael 
McDowell. Agnes Scott College: Vice- 
President. Mr. Walter Westafer. La 
Grange College: Secretary. Miss Lu- 
cille Kimble, University of Georgia: 


The new 


GEORGIA MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 





Mrs. H. H. Perry Michael 
Treasurer McDowell. 
President 








Mildred 
Harding 
Vice President 


Walter 
Westafer 
Secretary 








Treasurer, Mrs. H. H. Perry. Albany, 
Ga. The Executive Board elected 
were Mrs. Doris Jelks. Wesleyan Con- 
servatory: Mrs. Irene Leftwich Har- 
ris. Decatur. Ga.: Mrs. Carl E. Gaul- 
den. Camilla, Ga. 

At 3:45 Mr. Walter Westafer pre- 
sided over an interesting session on 
contemporary music and its value in 
teaching. 

Miss Maribel Benton talked on the 
need for regular use of this music 
and contributed some interesting new 
material of this century. Mr. Ger- 
schefski analyzed a piece by Kaba- 
levsky and another by Bartok show- 
ing a very concise means of approach 
and understanding. A University of 
Georgia student played a piece by 
Ginastera showing the vitality of 
rhythm and the strength rather than 
prettiness in the modern idiom. 

Mr. Webster concluded his lec- 
ture with a demonstration group of 
six young pianists. using a piece by 
Tcherepnine for this purpose. This 
was a fine experience for the youth 
and the teachers who audited. 


Convention Banquet 


The convention closed with a most 
artistic banquet arranged by Mrs. 
John H. Dobbs and Mrs. Walter 
Bedard. Many prizes were given to 
lucky members and a silver trivet to 
Mr. McDowell for his accomplish- 
ments as President of the Associa- 
tion and his graciousness as host. 

Mr. McDowell introduced Miss 
Virginia France, Vice-President of 
M.T.N.A. in charge of membership. 
who spoke on the need of private 
teachers affiliating with G.M.T.A. 
and M.T.N.A.., telling of the value of 
American Music Teacher, our maga- 
zine, which has much helpful advice 
for musicians throughout the year 
while we are not at the Convention 
and in need of inspiration from other 
sources than our own community. 
Miss France graciously stated that 
the M.T.N.A. Convention would have 
programs lasting three days. but that 
none would be of a higher caliber 
than that of G.M.T.A. 

The Atlanta Symphony 
gave the final music program. 


Quartet 


This 


is an organization of high quality. 

As the first Convention ended the 
Executive Board and all present felt 
that progress had definitely been 
made toward drawing us together 
for better musical opportunities in 
Georgia. 
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Sixth from left. Miss Bessie Ryan, immediate past President of Illinois State Music 
Teachers Association. Eighth from right, Duane Branigan, President of Illinois State 


Musie Teachers Association. 


Division of MTNA. 


Business Session 


Fifth from right, Lee G. Blazer, President of East Central 













Session on Certification 
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by Barbara Wetzel 


Another milestone was laid by the 
Minnesota Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion when the first regional meeting 
since 1943 was held in Duluth Oc- 
tober 17th. Mrs. Marie Nelson, of 
Duluth, was in charge of a fine pro- 
gram at the College of St. Scholas- 
tica. Frank Mannheimer. the inter- 
nationally known pianist and teacher, 
was the principal speaker. A musi- 
cal program included several selec- 
tions by the youth choir of Lakeside 
Presbyterian Church directed by 
Mrs. Richard Joslyn. flute solos 
played by Mr. Andrew Pappas, UMD 
music student and matinee musicale 
scholarship winner. accompanied by 
Miss Ann Carlson of UMD, and a 
violin and piano suite performed by 
Mrs. Valborg Finkelson and Mrs. 
Miriam Blair. Mrs. Dora Gosso, 
state president. participated in the 
program. Other officers present were 
Mrs. Marie Holland Smith. treasurer, 
and Mrs. William MacPhail. Jr. see- 
retary. 

Under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion, piano, voice. and violin con- 
tests are held each vear. Winners 
in the preliminary contest compete in 
a final contest at the University of 
Minnesota. Winners of this final 
contest play and sing in a concert 
at the University. which includes 
several groups of ten-piano numbers. 
A monetary scholarship is presented 
each year in violin, voice. and piano. 

The MMTA were guests of Macal- 
ester College at the third mid-winter 
all-state meeting. At the open board 
meeting special emphasis will be 
given to the spring contest and also 
to certification of the private teacher. 
Discussion of the latter will be in 
charge of Dr, Paul M. Oberg, Chair- 
man of the Music Department of the 
University of Minnesota. District 
chairmen Donald Anderson of Foss- 
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ton, Mrs. Marie Nelson of Duluth, 
Mrs. H. C. Henneman of Brainerd, 
Mrs. Rutth Tangen of Alexandria, 
Mrs. Leona Porter of Tracy. Mrs. 
Chester Reistad of Austin, Miss 
Maude Nelson of St. Paul. and Mrs. 
Cleo Hiner of Minneapolis. plan to 
attend. The board meeting is to be 
followed by a musical program which 
includes a talk by Mrs. Boris Soko- 
loff. wife of the manager of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 


and is open to the public, 


o # 


Upper photo: Mrs. Dora Gosso, President 
of Minnesota Musie Teachers Association 
and Mr. Frank Mannheimer, — inter- 
nationally Known pianist, who was the 
principal speaker last October Ith at the 
regional meeting of MMTA_ held in 
Duluth. 

Lower photo: Four delegates socialize at 
the Coffee Hour which followed the 
musical program at the Minnesota MTA 
regional meeting last October 17. 


ny Mr. William J. 
> ViaePhail. Jr. 
Secretary of the 
Minnesota Music 
Teachers 
Association. 
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CZ 
by Carlos Moseley 
OMTA Annual Convention — 
March 26-28. Hotel Tulsa. Tulsa. 
Advance plans for the State Con- 
vention of the OMTA have been an- 
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nounced by Lemuel Childers, Presi- 
dent of the organization. Dr, Max 
Lanner of the faculty of the Colo- 
rado College in Colorado Springs 
will be the principal guest partici- 
pant, giving a piano recital on the 
afternoon of March 27th and _ lec- 
turing to the piano division on the 
morning of March 20th. He is also 
scheduled for an analytical audition 
for student performers. 

For March 27th the two general 
sessions will include a Conference 
of Local and Area Branch Associa- 
tion Presidents. with Mary L. Shoe. 
OMTA Vice-President _ presiding. 
“Know Your Association.” a forum 
of OMTA officers, will have as its 
chairman the association’s first presi- 
dent, Dean Clarence Burg. of Okla- 
home City University. 

“During the afternoon of March 
27. in addition to the Max Lanner 
recital. Thomas Matthews. University 
of Oklahoma, will conduct a panel 
discussion on “Theory as an Audi- 
tion Requirement.” 

\ banquet on the 27th will fea- 
ture immediate Past-President. Dr. 
Hazel D. Monfort. in a report on the 
1955 MTNA Convention in St. Louis. 
with Carlos Moseley. University of 
Oklahoma. as toastmaster. 

The morning of March 28th will 
be devoted to department meetings: 
Boyd Ringo, University of Tulsa. 
will preside at the piano session: 
Mildred 


Oklahoma. will lead the organ group: 


Andrews. University of 
Robert Rudie. concertmaster of the 
Oklahoma |. City 


Symphony. — the 





strings department, assisted by string 
personnel of the Symphony: Mrs. 
Werton Dee Moore will chair the 
Getty 
Krieg Murphy, University of Tulsa, 
and Dr, Orcenith Smith. University 
of Oklahoma. 

At the luncheon on the 26th W. 
Earl Cox. President of the Northwest 
District of OMTA, will report on the 
results of a study on “Unification of 
District Activities” 
mittee of district presidents under 


voice forums to be led by 


made by a com- 


his chairmanship. 

The Convention will include two 
concerts by students. one non-college 
and one college. both under the di- 
rection of Vice-President Clair Me- 
Gavern, Oklahoma Baptist l niver- 
sity. 

\ meeting of the Executive Board 
of OMTA at the Tulsa residence of 
President Childers will precede the 
convention on the evening of March 
26th, and a short business meeting 
at the Hotel Tulsa on the afternoon 
of the 28th will bring the convention 


to a close. 


rr 


The Accredited Music 
\ssociation of the Ardmore area pre- 


Teachers 


sented its second All Boys Recital on 
10 at the Ardmore YMCA 
\uditorium. 
formed before a large audience. 


January 
Thirty-two hoys per- 


rr 


The Muskogee 


Teachers 


Accredited \lusic 
Association gave a recep- 
tion and concert on December 12 at 
the residence of its president. Mrs. 


Rav T. Shoe. The occasion was ar- 





Performers on the Second Annual All Boys Recital, January 10, 1955, sponsored by the 
Accredited Teachers Association of the Ardmore, Oklahoma, Area. Photo by Middleton. 
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ranged to honor the state and dis- 
trict officers of OMTA who reside in 
the Northeast District, with the guests 
including teachers of music in the 
schools of Muskogee, private 
teachers of the city, members of the 
music faculty of Northeastern State 
College, and OMTA members of 
Checotah, Okmulgee, Broken Arrow, 
and Wagoner, with Dr. Hazel M. 
Monfort, former president of OMTA, 


as special guest. 


Lemual Childers, 
private piano 
teacher and com 
poser of Tulsa. 
President of Okla- 
homa Musie Teach- 
ers Association, 


Dr. Clarence Burg, 
Dean of the School 
of Oklahoma City 
University. First 
President of Okla- 
homa Music Teach- 
ers Association, 








a 


Mildred Andrews Mrs. Mary Shoe 


of the University Who will preside at 
of Oklahoma. % tomerence ol 
. “local and — area 


Chairman of the — Branch Association 


Organ Forum. Presidents. 


Thomas Matthews 
of the University 
of Oklahoma, State 
Theory Chairman. 
He will have 
charge of the The- 
ory Panel Discus- 
sion at the conven- 
tion in Tulsa. 





Getty Krieg Mur- 
phy, faculty mem 
ber of the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, will 
appear on the 
Voice Forum dur- 
ing the Tulsa Con 
vention of OMTA, 
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Dr. Hazel D. Monfort, private teacher of 
piano of Alva, Oklahoma, immediate Past 
President of Oklahoma Music Teachers 
Association. 


Max Lanner, Di- 
rec of the Music 
Department at Col- 
orado College, 
suest speaker anid 
performer at 
OMTA 1955 con- 


vention. 


Oreenith Smith, 
University of Okla- 
homa, leader of 
one of the voice 
forums at OMTA 
convention, 





Robert Rudie, 
Concertmaster of 
Oklahoma City 
Symphony Orches- 
tra Leader of 
Strings Forum at 
Tulsa meeting of 
OMTA. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


by Usher Abell 


At a meeting held on the campus 
of the University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota, on Janu- 


ary 21, 1955, music teachers from 
throughout South Dakota met and 
adopted a state constitution and by- 
laws for an organization to be known 
as the South Dakota Music Teachers 
Association. At this meeting the 
following officers were elected: 
President, Usher Abell, Head of the 
Music Department, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion: Vice- 
pres., J. Earl Lee, Head of the Music 
Department, \ugustana 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota: and 
Sec’y-Treas., J. Laiten Weed. Yank- 
ton College, Yankton, South Dakota. 
A request was made for affiliation 
with the MTNA, and this was ap- 
proved by the executive committee of 
MTNA at its meeting in St. Louis. 
South Dakota will be a member of 
the West Central Division of MTNA. 
Plans for the first annual meeting of 
SDMTA have been made for the 
first week in November. 1955. 


College, 


Usher Abell, Head 
of the Musie De- 
partment at the 
University of South 
Dakota. Vermil- 
lion. President of 
the South Dakota 
Music Teachers 
Association. 





NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 1) 


State College, Arkansas, Newly 
elected Second Vice-President, in 
charge of states and divisions, is 
LaVahn Maesch. Head of the Law- 
rence Conservatory, Appleton, Wis- 
consin. Miss Virginia France. of Dal- 
las, Texas, Third Vice-President in 
charge of membership, Dr. John 
Lowell, Secretary, of the University 
of Michigan. Ann Arbor, and Leland 
Coon, Treasurer. of the University 
of Wisconsin. Madison, were re- 
elected to their respective offices. All 
these officers come to their duties 
with many years of service for 
MTNA to their credit. There is no 
doubt but what the next biennium 
under the guidance of these officers 
will prove to be as significant as the 
one just concluded under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Barrett Stout. 

In his greetings to the convention, 
Dr. Stout said: “This Convention 
marks the beginning of the new bien- 
nial plan for national conventions of 
the Music Teachers National <As- 
sociation. For seventy-seven years 
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of Omaha, Miss Jeannette Cass of the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, Dr. Duane Branigan. Head 
of the School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, and La- 
Vahn Maesch, Head of Lawrence 
Conservatory, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
As a new member ex-oflicio of the 
Executive Committee is Michael Mc- 
MTNA is now en- Dowell, of Agnes Scott College, De- 
grossed with plans for biennial na- catur, Georgia. President of the 
tional and newly-formed Southern Division of 


MTNA. 


our Association held annual meet- 


ings. It is pleasant to contemplate 
what MTNA may be able to accom- 
plish by the time we have held 
seventy-seven biennial 
That will be the year 2109, 
“But we are far too busy with the 
present to dwell long on this pleasant 
projection of our activities so far 


meetings. 


into the future. 
divisional conventions. 
the organization and affiliation of 
state associations. the formation of 
divisional associations. 
of certification of private music 
teachers. the establishment of a piano 
section of MTNA, the 


creation of a liaison committee to tion, 


the problem 

Growth 
subject area During the course of the conven- 
a number of matters concern- 
ing the growth and service of MTNA 
were activated. 
affiliation from the two newly formed 
associations of South Dakota 


and Mississippi were approved. and 


take the lead in cooperative projects 
by NASM. MENC and MTNA for the 


improvement of the music 


Application for 
teaching 
profession. the consideration of a state 
model curriculum for the prepara- 
afhliation from the 


tion of private music teachers. con- application for 


tinuous alertness to oppose any pro- Washington. D. C. Music Teachers 
posed state or federal legislation \ssociation was approved. This now 
which would be inimical to the gives MTNA thirty state Association 
music teaching profession. editing affiliates. all ef them affiliated on the 


and publishing a professional jour- LOO’; ~basis with the 
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plans for 


exception of 
\ most significant event of the 
workshops and forums 
for the improvement of teaching and 
many other 


convention was the formation of the 
include the 


Alabama. 


Southern Division. to 


projects and considera- states of Florida. Georgia. 


tions, Louisiana. Kentucky. Tennessee and 
Missiseippi. The officers of this new 

Vitality division are Michael McDowell. Pres- 

ident. of Agnes Scott College. Deca- 

“All this is evidence of vitality and tur. Georgia: Mrs. Merle Sargent. 


of Miami. Florida: 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
of Eastern State College. Richmond, 


Vice-President. 
Jane Campbell, 


growth. To all who are attending 
this First Biennial National Conven- 


tion of MTNA, I extend greetings 


and best wishes.” Kentucky. 
Newly elected members of the This was truly an historic meet- 
Executive Committee include Dr. ing. and one that has given a tre- 


James B. Peterson. Head of the De- 
partment of Music of the University 


mendous impetus to all music teach- 


ing in this country. 
























LEO PODOLSKY 


Published Edited Works: 
Clayton F. Summy 


Ct ; 
J Suite by l e a 
s from the |7th-I8th Centuries’ & "20th Centur 

Kuhlau-Kovalov Sonatina (2 pianos 





® 

os — : Belwin 

select Sonatinas Five volumes) "Duet Playing" (Five volume 
"Ten Re-Discovered Classics'’ — from the treasury of the old masters. 


Carl Fischer 
"Classic Sonatas’ — An Al 
Scarlatti and Paradisi (Nea 
Handel, C.P.E. Bach, and Dr. 


of 13 sonatas by Galuppi and Marcello (Venetian Schoo 
School), Martini (Bolognese School), and Hasse, Haessler 








Sonata by Rust (German) 
Sonata by Mehul (French Sonata by Grazioli (Italian) 
1955 SUMMER PIANO WORKSHOPS will be conducted by Dr. Podolsky in New York; Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis: St. Louis a Boone, N. C.; Amarillo, Texas; Sandusk Michigan: 
Missoula, Montana: Hattiesburg + Huron, S. D. For details, address: Podolsky Master 
Classes, Sherwood Music Schoo! tor oa th Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois, Baldwin Piano. 








POOLEY 


(Continued from page 5) 


heaven’s gate sings. and Phoebus 
*gins arise, . On some winter's 
days our children anticipate Phoebus. 

The college student who would like 
to take music seriously. not as a pro- 
fession but as a part of his liberal 
education finds all the cards against 
him. Most theory courses are closed 
to him until he is a junior. and if 
he wishes to start or continue the 
serious study of an instrument. he 
must petition a rising ladder of chair- 
men, directors, and deans. and even 
then is frequently refused the oppor- 
tunity. 

Knowledge about music is con- 
sidered a proper. though not impor- 
tant. part of liberal education: the 
ability to perform music is a profes- 
sion. not to be confused with an edu- 
cation—or so college catalogs would 
make it seem. Hence schools of 
music offer splendid technical courses 

which most of the credits are as- 
signed to professional music and a 
small portion are allowed for the en- 
tire pattern of liberal education at 
collegiate level. A freshman is often 
denied credit for participating in 
music. 
I am not trying to draw any conclu- 
sion other than that they 


These are facts from which 


seem to me 
to show the influence of inherited pat- 
terns of thought regarding the place 
of music in our society and in our 
education. 


Conclusion 


My concluding comment is that | 
see no reason why these inherited 
attitudes place of 
music in our social life. in the lives 
of our men of affairs. and in our 
schemes of education should con- 
tinue to set the pattern. In fact. | 
believe that the time is ripe to bring 
about a notable change in these atti- 
tudes, and that musicians can play 
an important part in accomplishing 
the change. To begin with, we are in 
the midst of a rising tide of interest 
in music, and very good music at 
that. Increasing numbers of ele- 
mentary school children are gaining 
vocal and instrumental training in 
first-class music; high school bands 
and orchestras are flourishing and 
the technical and musical competence 


regarding the 
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of their members seems to me to 
improve annually. The increasing 
number of state-wide music clinics 
for young people for the performance 
of music of the finest sort is an en- 
couraging sign. Among the general 
public the interest in good music is 
at an all-time high. The sales of so- 
called high-fidelity sound equipment 
are phenomenal: recordings, which 
were supposed to fade out with the 
advent of radio, have mushroomed 
into an enormous and lucrative busi- 
ness, with dozens of competing firms 
bringing the price of fine reproduc- 
tions down to the range of very 
modest budgets. 


Weak Spots 


With all these assets to promote 
the place of music in our social atti- 
tudes. we have two weak spots to 
which attention can be given. One 
of them is the particular province 
of teachers of music: the other is 
more general. As educators we can 
and should improve the position of 
music in the general scheme of edu- 
cation by making musical experi- 
ence more widely available. Our 
current weakest spot is at the 
first two years of college for the 
general student. | would urge the 
development of a program of mu- 
sic courses for the general stu- 
dent which would lie between the 
major in music and the few appre- 
ciation courses which at present are 
all that a student may elect prior to 
his junior year. It should not only 
be possible, but we should be ac- 
tively promoting the idea that any 
student with the inclination may con- 
tinue the study of an instrument or 
voice, or may begin such a study, as 
a part of his liberal education. and 
that accompanying such practical 
work he may take one or two spe- 
cially designed courses in musical 
theory and history to give him a 
solid foundation for his apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of music. On 
the other side of the fence I would 
urge musical specialists to examine 
the program of studies for a Bache- 
lor in Music to assure that the 
teacher of music is sufficiently liber- 
ally educated to be a broadly cul- 
tured member of that society in 
which he is trying to advance the 
place of music. Limiting music to 
professional specialists, and sending 
out narrowly trained professionals 
to teach music is the surest way of 
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defeating the opportunity we now 
have to make music highly impor- 
tant in our culture. 


Attitude 


The second weak spot is the sur- 
viving attitude that music, in the 
sense of performing it for recrea- 
tion and pleasure, is somewhat be- 
neath the dignity and standing of a 
man of affairs. Many an important 
leader of a profession or business 
will confess, when you know him 
well, that he once was not so bad on 
the piano, or the violin, or that he 
could toot a trumpet or clarinet with 
the best of them at one time. If you 
ask, “Why did you stop?” he will 
probably reply that college put an 
end to his opportunity, or that there 
just wasn’t time. The latter answer 
is just an evasion: there is always 
time for a person to do what he really 
wants to do. The real reason is that 
while he might still enjoy the violin 
or trumpet, he would feel silly ad- 
mitting that he found pleasure in 
making music. It just isn’t done. 
The popular attitude is against it. 

Not long ago a leading business 


man would exhibit rage and frustra- 
tion if his promising young son con- 
fessed to finding pleasure in paint- 
ing in oils. “We'll have no blank 
artists in this family,” he would roar. 
All of a sudden it became generally 
known that a very distinguished 
statesman found pleasure and relief 
from his heavy burdens in the crea- 
tive rt of painting: in a short while 
generals, admirals, statesmen, and 
even a president of the United States 
were found to be avid followers of 
the art of painting. some of them en- 
tering their products in shows and 
exhibits. As a result, painting is now 
enjoying a boom which would have 
seemed incredible a few vears ago. 
Prestige can change public attitude. 
and bring the obscure hobby into 
Who will lead 


the way into a revival of music as 


public approbation. 


the recreation of men and women 
who lead their professional and social 
groups? The chances of providing 
such leadership will vastly improve 
if we as educators use every influence 
we can to make active musical ex- 
perience a part of the liberal educa- 
tion of those who are potentially the 
leaders of our society. 
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DUNNING COURSE 


of Improved Music Study, Inc. 


For a Thorough Musical Foundation 
Elementary, Junior and Senior Course in Theory and Piano. 


. NORMAL FACULTY 


Mildred Briggs — Dean — 21421 Sloan, Detroit 36, Michigan. 
Katharine M. Arnold, Apt. 4, Hotel Carlyle, 35 East 76th St., New 


Elizabeth Barlow, 17 West Oak Drive, Huston, Texas. 
Mildred Moorman Bush, 1710 Tyler St., Amarillo, Texas. 
Esther Chase, 261 Lewiston Road, Groose Point, Michigan. 
Minnie Coghill, 2727 West Grace St., Richmond, Virginia. 
Margaret Collier, 3410 East Lancaster, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Helen Briggs Crosier, 2 Manchester, Newark, New Jersey. 
Adda Eddy, 136 West Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Gladys Glenn, 1710 Tyler St., Amarillo, Texas. 

Ardath Johnson, 1710 Tyler St., Amarillo, Texas. 

Maud McDougal, 30! West Larrissa, Jacksonville, Texas. 
Ruth Tarman, Box 171, Martinsville, Illinois. 

E. Corinne Terhune, 1710 South Miller St., Burley, Idaho. 
Elizabeth Weaver Todd, 1007 West Lenawee St., Lansing, Michigan. 
Mary Grace Little Wilhite, 5622 Swiss Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


For information, write to the Dean or one of the Faculty. 
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% Silent piano practice (Note finder is 
% The Harmony Class placed in rack 
% The Vocal Class (Experiments have proven that children of keyboard) 
learn to read notes more quickly if they finger the notes 
on the keyboard as they sing.) —\ 





HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 2821 N. 9th Street MILWAUKEE 6, WISCONSIN 


WASHINGTON ACCREDITATION A. Theory 


1. Written exercises equivalent to second year college 
(chromatic) harmony. 

2. Dictation of intervals, melodies, rhythms, and har- 
monic progressions. 

3. Keyboard harmony roughly paralleling (1) above. 


(Continued from page 11) 


FEES 1. Analysis of given compositions as to form and strue- 
I. A fee of $10.00 shall be paid by each applicant at the time _ ture. : : : 
of filing the Application for Music Teacher Accreditation ». Thorough teaching knowledge of all the theoretical 
to the. Executive Secretary of the WSMTA. In case of aspects of the State High School Syllabus outlining 
failure to pass all the examinations leading to accredita- a four-year Course of Study in the candidate's respec- 
tion, the candidate may re-take the examinations within a tive field of teaching. 
year without again paying this filing fee. B. History and Literature. 


If. A fee of $2.00 shall be paid to WSMTA for issuance of 1. Knowledge of principal periods of musical composi- 
tion: composers, styles, social and musical influences 
which played a part in the development of musical 
EXAMINERS culture. 

2. A rather thorough acquaintance with considerable 
amounts of actual music composed for the major 
field in which the candidate is being examined: a 
rather wide, more superficial acquaintance with music 
in other fields. 

. Technic 

1. An understanding of the fundamental technics related 
to the field of teaching in which the candidate is 
being examined and an ability to teach these technics 
by example. 

An acquaintance with teaching approaches to all the 

technical aspects of the State High School Syllabus 


each and all credentials. 


. Examiners will be chosen from a_ rotating Examining 
Board, consisting of a total of 24: members, appointed by 
the Executive Board of the WSMTA, six representing each 
field of examination—piano, violin, voice, and band or 
orchestral instruments. Each member shall be appointed ( 
for a term of six years, with two members in each field 
being replaced every two years. Reappointment to the 
board may be made after a lapse of two years. Faculty 
members of State accredited institutions of higher learning 
shall have at least equal representation with State acered- 9 
ited members of the WSMTA on the examining board. 


If. At least three examiners representing the field in which f . : . . . 
ae : - or the candidate's respective field of teaching. 
the candidate is being examined shall be present at the D. Perf ites 
Oral and Practical Examinations. Pe ee 
The candidate shall have prepared a program of one 
COURSES OF STUDY hour's. duration for the examination, with selections 
3 ; . chosen from the Baroque, Classic, Romantic and 

A syllabus which serves as a guide to the teacher in Contemporary periods. Judgment as to the perform- 
giving private instruction for high school credit has been ance will be based upon technical competence, sensi- 
prepared for each field of instruetion—piano, violin, voice, tivity to style and structure as well as seneral 
and band or orchestral instruments—and may he secured musical intelligence and understanding. 
from the Executive Secretary of _the W SMTA. Each (N.B.—The candidate may present in lieu of per- 
syllabus contains essential information pertaining to the forming two students who have been under his sole 
administration of the plan for outside study for eredit as instruction for at least two years. Such students shall 
well as a suggested list of materials and an outline of tech- perform selections chosen from the high school 
nical requirements forming a four-year Course of Study course of study, representing the Baroque, Classic, 
for the high school student in his particular field of Romantic, and Contemporary periods.) 

private study. Each candidate for State accreditation . 

should secure a syllabus for his specific field in preparing RECOGNITION OF TEACHER MERIT 

for the Oral and Practical Examination. 

Washington State Music Teachers Association 
OUTLINE OF EXAMINATIONS I. ASSOCIATE DIPLOMA 
I. Test on Particular Information. A member of the WSMTA must meet the following 
(Outlined under “Steps Leading to Accreditation.” requirements to qualify for the Associate Diploma: 
section 1, paragraph B.) A. Participate in the WSMTA Auditions for a period of 
If. Written Test on General Musicianship. at least two years, during which time the teacher shall 
(Suggested references for use in the preparation for have demonstrated outstanding teaching ability as mani- 
this test will be provided to the candidate on a fested by ratings of satisfactory or commendable from 
separate sheet.) the adjudicator, based on the work of a class consisting 
If. Written Test on Human Growth and Development and the of not less than five students. 

Learning Processes. B. Prepare a minimum of five students for the attainment 
(Suggested references for use in the preparation for of the rank of Apprentice, Senior Grade, in the 
this test will be provided to the candidate on a Musicrafters of America or its equivalent: viz., satis- 
separate sheet.) factorily meeting the requirements for the First Year of 

IV. Oral and Practical Examinations. the High School Syllabus. 

The candidate shall demonstrate to the examiners’ satis- C. Show evidence of professional interest and growth by 

faction the following skills and capacities: attending two or more workshops, master classes or 
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Publishes the Compositions of: 


RICHARD ADDINSELL GEORGE GERSHWIN FREDERICK LOEWE 
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THE CHAPPELL GROUP 
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GERSHWIN PUBLISHING CORP T. B. HARMS COMPANY 
RKO BUILDING ° ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


COLE PORTER 
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HAROLD ROME 

ALAN SHULMAN 

ELIE SIEGMEISTER 
KURT WEILL 


DESYLVA, BROWN & HENDERSON, INC 
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clinics of the WSMTA, each of at least three days 
duration. 

. Fulfill one of these three options: 

1. Study with a recognized teacher on the basis of at 
least nine lessons over a period of eighteen weeks 
during the past three years. 

. Earn three quarter-hours or two semester-hours of 
credit in music at an accredited institution of higher 
learning (university, college or junior college). 

3. Present one pupil on the Apprentice level in a pro- 
gram of not less than six selections at the annual 
auditions with a commendable rating from the 
adjudicator. The selections played shall represent 
three of the following periods of music history: 
Baroque, Classic, Romantic, and Contemporary. 

E. This diploma will be granted for a three-year period 
and is not renewable. 

If. COLLEAGUE DIPLOMA 

A member of the WSMTA, holding an Associate Diploma, 

must meet the following requirements to qualify for the 

Colleague Diploma: 

\. Participate in the WSMTA Auditions for an additional 
period of at least two years, during which time the 
teacher shall have demonstrated outstanding teaching 
ability as manifested by ratings of satisfactory or com- 
mendable from the adjudicator, based on the work of 
a class consisting of not less than five students. 

Bb. Prepare a minimum of five students for the attainment 
of the rank of Journeyman, Senior Grade, in the 
Musicrafters of America or its equivalent: viz., satis- 
factorily meeting the requirements for the Second Year 
of the High School Syllabus. 

C. Show evidence of professional interest and growth by 
attending two or more workshops, master classes or 
clinics of the WSMTA, each of at least three days 
duration. 

. Fulfill one of these three options: 

1. Study further with a recognized teacher on the basis 
of at least twelve lessons over a period of twenty-four 
weeks. 

. Further earn six quarter-hours or four semester-hours 
.of credit in music at an accredited institution of 
higher learning (university, college or junior 
college . 

3. Present two pupils on the Journeyman level in pro- 
grams of not less than eight selections at the annual 
auditions, receiving a rating of commendable from 
the adjudicator. The selections played must repre- 
sent four periods of music history, Baroque, Classic, 
Romantic, and Contemporary. 

E. This diploma will be granted for a period of three 
years and is not renewable. 

Il. LICENTIATE DIPLOMA 

A member of the WSMTA, holding a Colleague Diploma, 

must meet the following requirements to qualify for the 

Licentiate Diploma: 

A. Participate in the WSMTA Auditions for an additional 
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period of at least two years, during which time the 
teacher shall have demonstrated outstanding teaching 
ability as manifested by ratings of satisfactory or com- 
mendable from the adjudicator, based on the work of 
a class consisting of not less than five students. (During 
the six years of participation in auditions, leading up 
to the Licentiate Diploma, the teacher must have 
received a rating of commendable in at least three of 
the auditions from three different adjudicators.) 


. Prepare a minimum of three students for the attain- 


ment of the rank of Craftsman or of two of the rank 
of Masters in Musicrafters of America or its equivalent: 
viz., satisfactorily meeting the requirements of the 
Third and Fourth Years of the High School Syllabus. 


. Show evidence of professional interest and growth by 


attending two or more workshops. master classes or 
clinies of the WSMTA, each of at least three days 
duration. 


. Fulfill one of these three options: 


1. Study further with a recognized teacher on the basis 
of at least eighteen lessons over a period of thirty- 
six weeks. 

2. Further earn nine quarter-hours or six semester- 
hours of credit in music at an accredited institution 
of higher learning (university, college or junior 
college). 

3. Present two students on the Craftsman or Masters 
level in programs of not less than seven selections 
in addition to a complete sonata at the annual audi- 
tions with a commendable rating from the adjudi- 
cator. The selections played must represent four 
periods of music history: Baroque. Classic, Romantic, 
and Contemporary. 


— 


»» This diploma will be granted for a period of four years. 


Upon satisfactorily passing the Written Test on Human 
Growth and Development and the Learning Processes 
the holder of a Licentiate Diploma automatically be- 
comes qualified for Four-Year Accreditation and _ is 
accredited by the WSMTA to give private music instrue- 
tion for high school credit. 


’. Further information regarding the Written Test on 


Human Growth and Development and the Learning 
Processes and Four-Year Accreditation can be found in 
the ACCREDITATION PROCEDURES, which may be 
secured by writing the Executive-Secretary of the 
WSMTA. Steps leading to Six-Year Accreditation and 
Continuing Accreditation for accredited teachers are 


also outlined in the ACCREDITATION PROCEDURES. 


». The Licentiate Diploma becomes permanent when the 


holder meets the requirements for Six-Year Accredita- 
tion. The Licentiate Diploma can lead to the Fellow 
Diploma only if the holder acquires an earned Master's 
Degree in Music. 


FELLOW DIPLOMA 


A member of the WSMTA must meet the following 
requirements to qualify for the Fellow Diploma: 


A, 





Participate in the WSMTA auditions for a total of at 
least six years, during which time the teacher shall have 
demonstrated outstanding teaching ability as manifested 
by ratings of satisfactory or commendable from the 
adjudicator, based on the work of a class consisting of 
not less than five students. A rating of commendable 
must have been earned in at least four of the six 
auditions. 


. Show evidence of professional interest and growth by 


attending four or more workshops or conventions of 


the WSMTA. 


. Possess an earned Master’s Degree in Music from a fully 


aceredited institution of higher learning. 





D. This diploma is permanent and automatically qualifies 


the recipient to Six-Year Accreditation which accredits 
the teacher by the Washington State Board of Education 
through the WSMTA to give private instruction for 
high school credit. Six-Year Accreditation may be 
converted into Continuing Accreditation by meeting 
the requirements outlined in the Accreditation Pro- 
cedures, which may be secured from the Executive- 
Secretary of the WSMTA. (The Executive Secretary 
of the Washington State Music Teachers Association is 
Mr. Frederick ©. Kintzer, 1013 K Street, Centralia, 
Washington. ) 
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It is so modifiable that it can be ad- 
justed so that it is very large in 
volume and again it can be made the 
smallest of any of the four parts in 
volume. When the mouth is wide 
open. tongue flat and soft palate 
raised the volume is quite great. 
When the mouth is closed the tongue 
can be made to fill the cavity com- 
pletely, thereby reducing the vloume 
to zero. The mouth is modifiable 
with respect to the shape of the 
cavity. The tongue with its ability 
to assume various positions is the 
principal agent in making these 
modifications. And finally the mouth 
cavity is modifiable by the position 
of the soft palate. 

The naso-pharynx is modifiable 
with respect to its volume by the 
position of the soft palate. When the 
soft palate is up and back it reduces 
the volume of the naso-pharynx and 
at the same time increases the vol- 


ume of the mouth cavity and vice 
The soft palate acts as an 
agent for coupling or un-coupling the 


versa. 
naso-pharynx and the mouth cavity. 


Complex System 


We now see that the two parts of 
the complex resonator which are 
amenable to willful management’, the 
mouth and the naso-pharynx, are 
modifiable as to the degree of cou- 
pling, as to their volumes. as to the 
shape of the mouth cavity. as to the 
size of the mouth aperture and as to 
the shape of the mouth aperture. 
When one considers that all of these 
modifications can be made in varying 
degrees and in any and all combina- 
tions, he begins to appreciate what 
a complex resonating system the hu- 
man voice possesses. Then when he 
realizes that the slightest change in 
any one or any combination of these 
factors while a tone is being sung 
will bring about a change in the 
quality of the tone, he begins to ap- 
preciate the wonderful possibilities of 
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the human voice as a musical instru- 
ment, 

Now let us consider what the va- 
rious changes in shape and volume 
and aperture bring about in tone 
quality. If we open the mouth wide 
with tongue flat and sing a tone 
we get a quality which we call “Ah.” 
Then as the mouth is successively 
made more closed and the tongue is 
successively more raised (that is 
humped) we get qualities of tone 
which we describe as follows: 4 as in 
bat, € as in bet, 4 as in bate, i as in 
bit and éé as in bee. Likewise if we 
start again with the open position 
which gives the quality “Ah” and 
then make the mouth successively 
more closed and the opening more 
rounded, we will produce tones with 
general qualities which we describe 
as aw, oh, and oo. Still again if we 
start with the mouth wide open and 
tongue flat which gives the quality 
“ah” and then make the mouth suc- 
cessively more closed but accom- 
panied by no other change (that is 
tongue remains flat and lips placid) 
we will produce tones which we de- 
scribe as “uh” like in buck and “oo” 
like in book. 


Adjustment 


So it is seen that a vowel is simply 
a quality of tone which results from 
a particular adjustment of the reso- 
nating system. Of course all “ahs” 
are not exactly like. But there is a 
range within the limits of which the 
average ear will recognize the general 
quality “ah.” For example, if one 
starts a tone with the mouth wide 
open and tongue flat thus producing 
the quality “ah” and then gradually 
makes the mouth come more closed 
and at the same time gradually 
rounds the orifice, the average ear 
will recognize the quality as “ah” 
for a time but there will come a time 
when the observer will decide that 
the quality is “aw.” It is important 
that the singer recognize when he 
has reached this borderline between 
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the two general qualities “ah” and 
“aw.” Likewise if the singer starts 
again with “ah” and then gradually 
closes the mouth and at the same 
time gradually allows the tongue to 
rise (that is hump) there will come 
a time when the observer no longer 
recognizes the quality as “ah” but as 
“a” like in hat. So there is a con- 
siderable range from the darkest 
“ah” to the lightest “ah.” Just what 
shade of a particular vowel the 
singer will employ should be deter- 
mined by the context and mood of 
the words. 


CASS 
(Continued from page 12) 


service while I was still in St. Louis, 
and upon my return I found that 
he had already inspired the choir 
with the message from Mr. Shaw. 
and the experience he had received 
from the singing of the S¢. John 
Passion. 

WERE YOU THERE when that 
wonderful high school orchestra 
played? (The duPont Manual Or- 
chestra of Louisville, Kentucky. 
with Rubin Sher as_ conductor). 
Here is a school with 2400 students, 
and 97 people in the orchestra! Here 
is proof that there can be violin 
and cello players in our high schools. 
Have you sseen and heard these 35 
violins, 14 violas, 14 cellos, and 8 
string basses in this high school or- 
chestra? What a thrill to see and 
hear the ten solo violins playing 
from memory the “Czardas” by V. 
Monti arranged by Isaac. What an 
inspiration for our young high school 
teachers to go forth into their re- 
spective communities and start de- 
veloping the orchestras in their high 
schools. Mr. Sher has shown us that 
it can be done, so let our students 
use this orchestra as an example and 
as a goal to be attained when they, 
too, become the music teachers in a 
few years. Mr. Sher says that the 
success of his instrumental music 
program is due to three factors: (1) 
the whole-hearted cooperation of the 
school administration in proper 
scheduling of classes, (2) the pro- 
digious amount of work done by the 
PTA in raising funds and providing 
support throughout the year, and 
(3) the harmonious working together 
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of the faculty to provide a_well- 
balanced instrumental music pro- 
gram to provide a richer musical ex- 
perience for the participants. This 
author has a further factor to add: 
(4) the musicianship, with the right 
kind of leadership, and the “know- 
how” to play stringed instruments 
which Mr, Sher possesses. The first 
three points are very valuable, but 
without Mr. Sher’s ability to teach 
and play and conduct, the other 
three would not obtain for this high 
school this fine organization which 
so ably can play the first movement 
of the Symphony in D Minor by 
Cesar Franck. 


A Suggestion 


I wish that I had more space and 
time to review the many, many other 
performances and speeches which 
were of untold value to the students 
attending the convention. Why not 
make it a goal to plan a savings 
account for the purpose of attending 
the next convention of MTNA? We 
hear these days of Christmas Savings 
Plans, etc. Why not have a Conven- 
tion Attending Plan? For years | 
have money given to me for Christ- 
mas which has been placed in my 
savings account so that I may attend 
a convention. This gives me a present 
of long-lasting value and one which 
gives me great inspiration through- 
out the year. Why don’t YOU try 
it? 
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(Continued from second cover ) 


There are also more amateur music 
groups among adults than ever be- 
fore. The symphony orchestras are 
performing great music, and the 
amateur chamber groups also use 
serious music. 

Now, the music teachters can not 
claim all the credit for this improve- 
ment in musical taste, but they cer- 
tainly are entitled to part of it. 
Some credit must also go to the 
radio and television stations that 
program good music, and credit must 
also be given to those who make 
available recordings and publications 
of good music. 

Much as we hate to say this, it 
must be admitted that some music 
teachers willingly lower their stand- 
ards for what they hope will be 
monetary gain. They use inferior 
music with the hope that by doing 
so they will keep their students. Let 
these teachers offer both good and 
bad music to their students, and they 
will find the students choosing the 
good music in almost all cases, We 
know this to be a fact. We have 
seen it happen over and over again. 
Students who were allowed to study 
music of a lesser order along with 
genuinely good music always pre- 
ferred the good music. In all cases 
they willingly gave up the cheap 
music of their own accord. It seems 
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that, given a chance, people, gener- 
ally speaking, just naturally prefer 
good music. 

This leads us to believe that if 
teachers will have faith in them- 
selves, in their profession, and in 
the power of good music to win out 
over music of a lesser caliber, if they 
will continue to dedicate themselves 
to raising standards, to teaching well, 
and to improving their teaching and 
their own musicianship, they will 
certainly succeed in making the 
world a better place in which to live. 
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LOESSER 


(Continued from page 2) 


modify certain of your notions about 
playing Mozart’s slower movements, 
if you have ever read his letter to his 
father about rubato playing. In that 
connection, it may affect your play- 
ing when you read the account of the 
eager though somewhat pedantic 
Charles Halle, of how Chopin 
played him a few of his own 
Mazurkas, and how the young man 
argued with the composer, trying to 
tell him he was playing them in a 
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CHILDREN 
LEARN MUSIC 


By Madeleine Carabo-Cone 
and Beatrice Royt 


An invaluable aid to teachers of 
music, this book offers a completely 
new and highly effective method for 
introducing groups of children te 
music through play. Here two pro- 
fessional musicians describe a unique 
program of games and activities, each 
designed to put across a specific 
musical idea or develop a particular 
musical technique, together with in- 
genious devices and materials that 
have been successfully employed to 
teach children both the concepts of 
music and the feeling of playing an 
instrument. Copiously illustrated. 


$3.50 at your bookstore or from 
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rhythm of four beats rather than the 
three that were written. 

Biography, of course, is a form 
of history; some might say its most 


essential form. A sympathetic his- 
tory of a composer’s life reveals his 
character, and this revelation in turn 
illuminates his music. A_ strong 
image of Beethoven’s disposition will 
make a pianist put more conviction 
into the frustrated crescendos, and 
the wrong-headed sforzatos, of which 
his compositions are so full. An un- 
derstanding of Chopin’s finicky sensi- 
tiveness in the smaller phases of per- 
sonal relations, and in regard to his 
clothing and his house furnishings, 
will make you refrain from the more 
extravagant distortions of his lines, 
and will make you shrink from at- 
tempting the slightest changes in the 
subtle euphony of his chord distri- 
butions, will make you sharply criti- 
cal of famous pianists who some- 
times add superfluous octaves to his 
carefully chosen bass notes. 

I believe you all see my point, 
and I will not belabor it further. A 
knowledge of music history simply 
means a deeper understanding of 
music, not only of its physical linea- 
ments, but of its meaning and 
essence. Music history aids in in- 
terpretation because it helps to com- 
municate that meaning and essence 
to others. 
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REID 


(Continued from page 7) 


AND—I am something else too . . 

I am one of that large body of 
90% of all music pupils who stop 
their music lessons at the end of the 
third year. 

I may begin again if my parents 
can find a teacher who will re- 
member: 

that the time I pay for should 

belong to me; 

that comparing my playing with 
that of my pal, or of my brother 
five years older than I makes me 
feel as though I might as well quit; 

that I like to learn music which 
hasn’t been murdered by every other 
pupil in my teacher’s class; 

that since I understand there are 
more than fifty thousand pieces with- 
in my grade I onght to be able to 
have pieces I like, now and then; 
that I like to hear my new piece 





played as it should be played, as I 
think my teacher should be able to 
play any piece I can learn; 

that I don’t always care for my 
pal’s pieces, even though he likes 
them; 

that there must be lots of boys who 
are pleasant pupils like me. 

I thing maybe I'll ask my parents 
to find me a different teacher. 


= 
BULL 


(Continued from page 9) 


Memory, to function really well, 
needs many opportunities for cross- 
reference. The fastest and easiest 
way to clean up a room is to pick 
everything up in sight and stuff it 
into bureau drawers. But oh! what 
a nuisance, when it comes to finding 
anything in those drawers! It takes 
longer to do your memorizing thor- 
oughly, it takes more effort, it takes 
a lot more thought, but, also, the 
results are very different from the 
result of memorizing which “just 


happened.” 
eo 





BOOKS 


THE CLARINET. By F. Geoffrey Ren- 
dall, 182 pp. New York: Philosophical 
Library. $6.00. History of the clarinet 
with some notes upon its acoustical prob- 
lems and construction. 


ANTONIN DVORAK. By Otakar 
Sourek. 137 pp. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. $3.75. Life and works of 
Dvorak. 


(Note: The following two books are 
not for sale. A limited number of copies 
are available for free distribution to 
music educators outside New York state. 
They may be obtained by writing to: 
Department of Publications, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany 1, New York, or 
to Dr. Joseph G. Saetveit, Supervisor of 
Music Education, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany 1, N. Y.): 

CHILDREN, THE MUSIC MAKERS. 


A guide to music education in elemen- 
tary schools from Kindergarten through 
sixth grade. 

SYLLABUS IN MUSIC, GRADES 7- 

MINIATURES FOR THE PIANO. By 
Berenice Benson Bentley. 20 pp. Chi- 
eago: Clayton F. Summy Co. $1.00. 
Twelve piano solos for musical develop- 
ment, 

THE RELATIVE TALE OF TRIAD 
AND SCALE. By Dora Flick Flood. New 
York: Ricordi. $1.00. Piano studies in 
all major and minor keys. 
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HOW TO HELP CHILDREN 
LEARN MUSIC. By Madeleine 
Carabo-Cone and Beatrice Royt. 138 
pp. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$3.50. Method for introducing chil- 
dren to music through play. 

THE HEXACHORD AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE 12-TONE 
ROW. By George Rochberg. 40 pp. 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania: Theodore 
Presser Company. No price given. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF CON. 
DUCTING. By Frank Noyes. Du- 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co.., 
96 pp. $2.50. Textbook on conduct- 
ing. 

PIANO 

CHRISTMAS IN THE SOUTH. 
Music arranged by Marie Westervelt. 
29 pp. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania: 
Theodore Presser Company. 85c. 
Southern folk carols and Christmas 
customs. 

COMMAND OF THE KEY- 
BOARD. Compiled and edited by 
Alfred Mirovitch. Two volumes, 27 
pp. each. Bryn Mawr. Pennsyl- 
vania: Theodore Presser Company. 
An approach to techniques and musi- 
cianship for young pianists. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF FAMILIAR 
MUSIC. Arranged by Denes Agay. 
90 pp. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania: 
Theodore Presser Company. $1.25. 
75 melodies in easy arrangements 
for piano. 

YOUR VERY FIRST FAVORITE 
SOLOS FOR PIANO. Compiled and 
edited by Walter Anthony. 32 pp. 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania: Theodore 
Presser Company. $1.00. 


VIOLIN 


THE PHYSICAL APPROACH 
TO VIOLINISTIC PROBLEMS. By 
H. M. Shapiro. 32 pp. New York: 
Omega Music Edition. $1.00. Out- 
lines broad features of violin tech- 
nique, shows wherein they relate to 
the use of appropriate parts of the 
body. and offers some suggestions 
for the player’s guidance. 


VOCAL 
SING ALL YEAR. By Pierson 
Underwood and Lawrence Perry. 86 
pp. Darien, Connecticut: Grade 
Teacher. $1.50, Leader can create 
own arrangements during the regu- 
lar singing period with this book. 


VOCAL SOLOS 


DRUM. Text by Lanston Hughes. 
Music by Sergius Kagen. 60c. New York: 
Mercury Music Corp. 

GRASS. Text by Carl Sandburg. Music 
by Frederic Hart. 60c. New York: Mer- 
cury’ Musie Corp. 

LONDON. Text by William Blake. 
Music by Sergius Kagen. 60c New York: 
Mercury Music Corp. 
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AWARDS AND CONTESTS 
Composers Press 


The Composers Press offers a royalty 
contract for the winners of their 1955 
Publication Award Contest. Subjects for 
compositions, and the entry fee for each 
subject, are as follows: (1) Brass en- 
semble for two trumpets and three of the 
following instruments: Horn, Trombone, 
Baritone, Tuba, 4 to 8 minutes. (Entry 
fee $3.00). (2) Solo for French Horn 
with piano, 3 to 5 minutes. (Entry Fee 
$2.00). (3) Art Song (Entry Fee $2.00). 
(1) Anthem, a capella or with organ. 
(Entry fee $2.00). (5) Piano teaching 
piece (Entry fee $1.00). (6) Violin teach- 
ing piece (Entry fee $1.00). (6) Violin 
teaching piece (Entry fee $1.00). A sealed 
envelope containing the name and ad- 
dress, and carrying on the exterior the 
pen name or identifying mark of the 
composer must be attached to each manu- 
seript. FINAL DAY FOR SUBMITTING 
MANUSCRIPTS June 5th, 1955. The 
Composers Press, Inc., 1211 Ditmas 
Avenue, Brooklyn 18, New York. Kindly 


enclose stamps for return of manuscripts. 


American Legion Auxiliary 


The American Legion Auxiliary an- 
nounces its 1954-55 contest for teachers, 
entitled “Why I Teach.” The purpose of 
the contest is to encourage eligible young 
men and women to enter the teaching 
profession. A contestant must have com- 
pleted five years of teaching by June 1, 
1955. The essays must be of not less than 
250 and not more than 300 words. There 
will be divisional awards of a $50 United 
States savings bond to the contestant 
having the winning entry in each of the 
five divisions. A national award of a 
$250 United States savings bond will go 
to the one of the five divisional winning 
contestants. Mrs. J. Pat Kelly of Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, National Security 
Chairman of the American Legion Aux- 
iliary, has announced that the date of 
the contest is from December 1, 1954 to 
midnight of June 1, 1955. All entries are 
to be sent to the national headquarters of 
the American Legion Auxiliary, 777 
North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 
Indiana. 


First Methodist Church 
of Hollywood, California 


\ Composition Contest for an anthem 
for mixed voices is being sponsored by 
the First Methodist Church of Holly- 
wood, California. For details write to 
Norman Wright, Organist-director, First 
Methodist Church, 6817 Franklin Avenue, 
Hollywood, California. 


Kansas Wesleyan University 


Kansas Wesleyan University announces 
its first annual composition contest for a 
new choral work. The competition is 
open to everyone and there is no registra- 
tion fee. A prize of $200 will be awarded 
to the composer of the winning manu- 
script. The work will be published by 


Boosey and Hawkes, and a royalty con- 
tract will be extended to the composer in 
the usual manner. Entry blanks and fur- 
ther information may be procured from 
Arthur R. Custer, Kansas Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Salina, Kansas. 


Ohio University 


The School of Music of Ohio Univer- 
sity again takes pride in announcing a 
competition for a new American chamber 
opera. The opera which wins the com- 
petition will be produced by the Ohio 
University Opera Workshop during the 
Summer of 1955. 

Any citizen of the United States with 
the exception of members of the faculty 
of Ohio University is eligible to submit 
one or more operas to the Committee of 
Judges. 

Works submitted must not have hither- 
to had a complete performance on any 
stage; the production at Ohio University 
must be a “first performance”. 

Operas entered in the contest should 
be of 45 to 60 minutes performing time. 
Simplicity of staging will be a desirable 
feature, for it is felt that the music itself 
is more important than lavish or novel 
stage spectacle. 

Operas submitted should be in piano 
score, in order to facilitate trial readings 
by the Committee. Either piano or small 
(chamber, or theatre pit) orchestra will 
be used in the performance of the win- 
ning opera. If a small orchestra is used, 
orchestra score and parts are to be fur- 
nished by the composer. 

The closing date for the competition 
shall be June 1, 1955. 

Enquiries or requests for formal appli- 
cation blanks and complete information 
should be addressed to George Muns, 


Lutton Music 
Personnel Service 
and 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Music Department) 


We serve public schools, 
colleges, universities, and 
conservatories, by provid- 
ing qualified music per- 
sonnel. 


MAY WE SERVE 
YOU? 
When you need a music teacher 


Write — Wire — Phone 


LUTTON MUSIC | 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Room 400 


64 East Jackson Bivd. : 
Chicago 4, Illinois i 
Phone HArrison 7-1279 ' 
C. A. Lutton B. Lutton 
Manager Asst. Manager 








Director of the Opera Workshop, School 
of Music, Ohio University, at Athens, 
Ohio. 


Los Angeles Philharmonic 


The Women’s Committee of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra an- 
nounces its annual composition contest, 
open to any native born American be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty-five. 
Compositions must be for orchestra, per- 
formance time from ten to twenty min- 
utes. For further information write the 
Women’s Committee of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 427 W. Fifth St., 
Los Angeles 13, California. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


A $1,000 fellowship to assist younger 
composers in graduate study has been 


ee 


Ernst von Dohnanyi 


|. Burletta 


3. Perpetuum Mobile 


Carlos Surinach 


outstanding young 





Camargo Guarnieri 


| reduction for 2 pianos 





Strikingly Different 
Piano Musie 


Three Singular Pieces, opus 44 


2. Nocturne (Cats on the Roof) 


Flamenquerias, for 2 pianos, set of 2 scores.. 3.50 


Brilliant Spanish dances in modern settings by an 
composer—brochure available 


Concerto No. 2 for piano and orchestra 


SPCSSCSOOCOOCHSH HORRORS © 
A Comedy Opera Interme330 


LITTLE HARLEQUINADE 


By ANTONIO SALIERI 


o gay 18th century masquerade for soprano, tenor, and baritone; 
sparkling with wit and deceit. 


VOCAL SCORE $2.00 


©0080 0080008OOSSOCCOOS 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


publishers & importers of fine music 
One West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
1549 N. Vine Street, Hollywood 28, Cal. 


established at the Yale University Schoor 
of Music, Dean Luther Noss announced 
recently, The grant will be awarded for 
the first time during the academic year 
1955-56. Men or women who have re- 
ceived a Bachelor's degree in either 
music or the liberal arts may apply. 
Preference will be given to those who 
are not over 28 years of age. The award 
will be based primarily upon the quality 
of three or more compositions written by 
the applicant which must be sent to the 
School of Musie before April 1 of this 
year. In addition to its regular scholar- 
ship aid program the Yale School of 
Music annually awards more than $10,000 
in prize scholarships and fellowships to 
students enrolled in the School. 


$2.00 


4.00 














Fulbright Awards 


Fulbright Scholarship Awards are 
available under the U.S. Government 
Educational Exchange Program for study 
abroad during 1955-56. For full informa- 
tion write to the Institute of International 
Education, One East 67th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Closing date for applications 
is November 1. Applicants must be U.S. 
citizens, have a college degree or its 
equivalent, not be over thirty-five years 
of age, and have some knowledge of the 
language of the country to which they 


propose to go. 
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BERLIOZ EXHIBIT 


N the occasion of the one-hun- 
~* dredth anniversary of the birth 
of Berlioz last year an exhibition of 
photographic documents was _pre- 
pared by the Direction des Relations 
Culturelles in Paris. This exhibition 
is now in New York and is available 
for loan to educational institutions 
in the United States. 


The Berlioz exhibition consists of 
one-hundred-fifty photographs show- 
ing different aspects of Berlioz’ life: 
his birthplace, his father, the English 
actress whom he married, Paris, 
London, St. Petersburg at the time 
he visited them, great men and great 
musicians he met and with whom he 
corresponded; programs, caricatures, 
manuscript scores, letters, and mem- 
oirs in his handwriting. These pho- 
tographs, measuring nine by twelve 
inches, are accompanied by captions 
in English and quotations from Ber- 
lioz’ memoirs and from contempo- 
rary and modern sources. In order 
to leave the exhibitor the maximum 
of freedom in selecting and placing 
the material, the photographs have 
been mounted individually on thin 
cardboard, permitting display either 
in showcases or on wall panels. Two 
suggested plans for exhibition are 
included. A list of the documents 
can also be sent upon request. 


Exhibitions are usually loaned for 
a period of two weeks, without cost 
except for transportation. Those in- 
terested in making use of this exhi- 
bition on Berlioz and his time should 
write to: Pierre Donzelot, Director 
General at the Ministry of National 
Education, Permanent Representative 
of French Universities in the United 
States, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York 
i, B. F. 
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ATTENTION! 
All Teachers! 


Must you pay a business or 
teaching license tax or fee in 
order to teach? The Music 
Teachers National Associa- 
tion is trying to collect all 
available data regarding fees 
or taxes that music teachers 
must pay in order to teach. If 
you pay a business tax or pro- 
fessional license fee of any 
kind, or if you must pay a 
percentage of either your 
gross or net teaching income 
to either your state, county, 
or local government in order 
to teach, please let us know. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


As soon as you change your 
mailing address please notify 
the MTNA National Office 
giving both your old and your 
new address. Be sure to fill 
out a change of address form 
at your local United States 
Post Office, notifying them 
that you will accept mail for- 
warded to your new address. 

The MTNA National Office 
spends much time and money 
keeping the Association ad- 
dress stencils up to date. You 
‘an help your Association 
save money, if you will no- 
tify the National Office im- 
mediately upon changing 

your address. 


LOYALTY 


Be sure to support your 
local Associations by attend- 
ing all meetings. Your Local 
Associations need your pres- 
ence at meetings as well as 
your dues. Incidentally, 
prompt payment of dues will 
also assist your local officers 
immeasurably. Such prompi- 
ness will also make it unnec- 
cessary for second and third 
dues reminders to be sent out 
by your local officers and by 
the MTNA National Office. 
Increase your professional- 
ism by paying dues promptly 
and by attending meetings. 


MARCH-APRIL, 1955 








Publications of the 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Proceedings 


Published annually from 1906 to 1950 inclusive. Contains papers 
and addresses delivered at MTNA conventions, plus reports of officers 
and names of committee members. A limited supply of all volumes is 
available except those for 1907, 1913, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1920, 1937, 
1938, 1940, 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1946. Price: $5.00 per volume. 


Doctoral Dissertations in Musicology 


Lists 340 completed dissertations, 142 dissertations in progress, in- 
cludes 50 colleges and universities. Author and subject indexes, 82 
pages, paper bound. Price: $1.00 per copy. 


Bulletin 


Published twice annually from 1939 to 1950 inclusive. Contains 
articles of interest to music teachers. A limited supply of back issues 
is still available. Price: 25c per copy. 


American Music Teacher 


The official periodical of the Music Teachers National Association. 
Sent to all members of the Association as one of the membership benefits. 

Published five times a year during the school year. Contains articles 
of interest to all music teachers, news of the state music teachers asso- 
ciations and news from the various MTNA Divisions. Articles range 
from philosophical and musicological to practical, down-to-earth ac- 
counts of pedagogical practices and procedures used by successful 
teachers. From time to time lists of compositions that are invaluable to 
teachers and performers are published in American Music Teacher. 

American Music Teacher is recognized as an outstanding and leading 
professional periodical, a significant adjunct to the professional reading 
of all musicians. 


Subscriptions at $3.00 per year are accepted from libraries only. 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
32 Browning Street, Baldwin, New York 











EDWIN HUGHES 


announces the following dates for his 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


for 


PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 


New York City—July 5-August 13 
University of South Carolina—June 13-July 2 


For full information apply to Secretary of 


EDWIN HUGHES 


117 East 79th Street, New York, N. Y. 















Distinguished Vocal Authority 
AR H | IR + FRRY Technique of Early Italian School 
Preparation for Recital, Opera, Oratorio 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing * 15 West 67th St., New York 23, N. Y. 














MAY ETTS MUSIC TEACHERS 


Associate of Guy Maier Simplify your bookkeeping 
Private Piano — and with the 


Lecture Demonstration Courses in : NEW HRUBY LESSON RECORD 


Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers Only $1.00 a copy, postpaid. Order now! 


709 Steinway Building THE HRUBY LESSON RECORD CO, 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 14817 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 











PIANO TEACHERS 
You are invited to write for a free copy of 
PIANO TEACHING TODAY. 

With it, we will also send you free 
Mr. Whitford's master lesson on 
MUSIC'S MOST UNUSUAL CHORD. 
Robert Whitford Publications 
Dept. A, 204 N.E. 3ist St. 

Miami 37, Fla. 











ROCKY RIDGE MUSIC CENTER, ESTES PARK, COLORADO 


Beth Miller Harrod, Director 


Thirteenth Season: June 14 to July 30, 1955 


Intensive musical pursuit in an ideal vacation setting. Instruction in all departments under artist 
teachers. Scholarships available through auditions. Special 5-day workshop for PIANO TEACHERS 
begins June 20 to be conducted by POLLY GIBBS, nationally known in the field of piano teaching 
For detailed information write: Secretary, 


Rocky Ridge Music Center, 143 North {3th St., Lincoln, Nebraska 








ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 4 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 


4 NON-PROFIT Educational Institution of Higher Learning 
Approved for all veterans and foreign students. 


Member National Association Schools of Music St. Louis 5, Missouri 

















TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University 


Department of Music 
and Music Education 


presents 


SUMMER COURSES in PIANO for 


@ Private Piano Teachers 
© Teachers in our Schools 


July 5 to August 12; July 5 to 
22; July 25 to August 12 


Preschool age through 6th grade 


Modern methods and materials; master 
classes in piano repertory; new and 
exciting technique of student grouping. 


ood Child demonstration in class. 


It st + 
1014 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 0 yorretongtes olan 
Vital subjects such as materials, prac- 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS ticing, repertory. festivals, technique. 
Problem of the older beginner. 
Degree courses with majors Courses may be taken for credit 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, or without credit. 
Organ, Cello, Wind Instru- For further information 
ments, Public School write to: 
Music, Theory, Composi- Professor Robert Pace 
tion. Artist Faculty of in- Box B 
ternational renown. Coed. 
Member of National Asso- oe Cues 
ciation of Schools of Music. -- a 


New York 27, N. Y. 
Write for Catalog. 

















; ayestc & Art Tour 
BEE Stace, Seno, ors 
HeIIge from $955. Reserve early. 


Dr.D. S WHEELWRIGHT, A.A.G.O. 
San Francisco State College, S$. F. 27, California 








Associated Music Publishers. Inc. 
Chappell Group. The 

Dunning Course 

Etts, May 

Gerry, Arthur 

Handy-Folio Music Co. 

Harper & Brothers 

Hruby Lesson Record Co. 
Hughes, Edwin 

Lutton Music Personnel Service ‘ 
Mills Music, Inc. 

Music & Art Tour 


Music Educators National Confer- 
ence 


Podolsky, Leo 

Rocky River Music Center 
Saint Louis Institute of Music 
Sherwood Music School 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


Fred Waring Music Workshop 
Robert Whitford Music Publica- 


tions 2 


AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 











Directory of Officers of State Associations Affiliated with MTNA 


ALABAMA: 


President—Eleanor Abercrombie, 800 Farley Bldg., Birming- 
ham 

Vice-President—H. L. LeBaron, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo 

Vice-President—Mrs. Felix Gunter, 506 E. 19th St., Jasper 

Secretary—Claudia Faulk, Box 2, Selma 

Treasurer—Paz Plecher, Box 383, Birmingham 


ARIZONA: 


President—Mrs. Nadine Dressskell, Arizona State College, 
Tempe 

Vice-President—Margaret Talbert Thorpe, 4918 E. Cooper, 
Tucson 

Secretary—Beatrice Searles, 2607 N. 21st St., Phoenix 

Treasurer—Mrs. Jeannette Klein, P. O. Box 748, Morenci 


ARKANSAS: 


President—Kenneth R. Osborne, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 

Vice-President—Mrs. E. H. Houston, Benton 

Vice-President—Ashley Coffman, Hendrix College, Conway 

Secretary—Florence Dean, 911 North Denver, Russellville 

Treasurer—Marx J. Pales, University of Arkansas, Fayvette- 
ville 


COLORADO: 


President—Miss Elizabeth Aydlette, 812 So. Franklin St. 
Denver 

Ist Vice-President—Mr. William Race, Colorado Woman's 
College, Denver 

2nd Vice-President—Ada Bloedorn, 1419 Elizabeth St., Den- 
ver 

3rd Vice-President—Robert Mareck, Western State College, 
Gunnison 

Secretary—Dorothea Seeman, 3119 W. Denver Place, Denver 

Treasurer—Hervey Klusmire, Nucla, Colo. 


DELAWARE: 


President—Mrs. Florence Hastings, 1311 Washington St., 
Wilmington 

Vice-President—Mrs. Margaret Stambaugh, Henlopen Acres, 
Rehoboth Beach 

Secretary—Earle C. Hughes, 214 W. 9th St., Wilmington 

Treasurer—Josephine Pino, 2004 Faulk Rd., Wilmington 


FLORIDA: 


President—Mrs. Merle Sargent, 1255 S.W. 17th Terrace, 
Miami 45 

Ist Vice-President—Mr. Owen F. Sellers, F.S.U., School of 
Music, Tallahassee 

2nd Vice-President—Mr. A. A. Beecher, University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville 

3rd Vice-President—Dr. Claude M. Almand, Stetson Univer- 
sity, DeLand 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Ruth Carrell Johnson, 918 S. 
Orleans Avenue, Tampa 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Peggy Neighbors, 1310 Lis- 
ben Ave., Coral Gables 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. W. Sellars, 108 S. Barraneas Ave., War- 
rington 


GEORGIA: 


President—Michael McDowell, Agnes Scott College, Decatur 

Vice-President—Mildred Harding, 433 W. Howard Ave., 
Decatur 

Secretary—Walter Westafer, Demarest 

Treasurer—Mrs. H. H. Perry, 418 Society Ave., Albany 


ILLINOIS: 


President—Duane Branigan, Director of School of Music, 
University of Ilinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Vice-President—Northern Region, Francis Crowley, 4131 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13 

Vice-President—Cem. Region, Carl Neumeyer, Ill. Wesleyan 
Univ., Bloomington 

J — South. Region, Mrs. Ruth Tarman, Martins- 
ville 

Financial Secretery—Mrs. Thelma Anderson, 927 Mannheim 
Rd., Westchester 

Treasurer—Leona Hay Stroupe, 810 S. Clinton, Oak Park 

Recording Secretary—Francis Valentin, 3915 N. Leavitt St., 
Chicago 15 


INDIANA: 


President—Kenneth Umfleet, 718 Broadway, Vincennes 

Vice-President—Dr. Carl Nelson, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie 

Vice-President—Joseph Garton, R.R. 2, Bloomington 

Vice-President—Sidney Foster, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Leonard Land, 5 E. Pine 
Street, Knightstown 

Recording Secretary—Amy West, Clayton 

Treasurer—Vivian Humphreys, 259 Fourth St., Linton 


IOWA: 


President—Myrtle Stewart, 5414 Ingersol, Des Moines 

Vice-President—Dr. Edwin Liemohn, Wartburg College, 
Waverly 

Secretary-Treasurer—Olive L. Barker, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls 


KANSAS: 


President—Thomas Gorton, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Vice-President—Robert M. Taylor, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia 

Secretary-T reasurer—Edgar Kerr, Ottawa University, Ottawa 


KENTUCKY: 


President—Miss Jane Campbell, Eastern State College, Rich- 
mond 

Ist Vice-President—Mrs. Eva Green Noel, Harlan 

2nd Vice-President—Miss Lillian Watters, 1300 Olive Blvd., 

» Murray 

Secretary—Mrs. Blanche Seevers, Eastern State College, 
Richmond 

Treasurer—Mr. Ford Montgomery, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


LOUISIANA: 


President—Miss Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 

Vice-President—Mr. Sherrod Towns, Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Natchitoches 

Secretary—Mr. Louis Brewer, 2023 Stanton, Lake Charles 

Treasurer—Mrs. Ronald Stetzel, College Station, Hammond 


MICHIGAN: 


President—Dr. Olaf Steg, Central Mich. College of Ed., Mt. 
Pleasant 

Vice-President—Mrs. Olive Parks, 22 W. Kingman Ave., 
Batile Creek 

Vice-President—Albert Fillmore, 111 Highland, Highland 
Park 

Secretary—Mrs. Portia Thede, 311 Haley, Midland 

Treasurer—Marion E. MeArtor, 701 Indianola, Ann Arbor 


(Continued on fourth cover) 














MINNESOTA: 


President—Mrs. Dora L. Gosso, President, 216 Arundel St., 
St. Paui 

Ist Vice-President and Treasurer—Mrs. Marie Holland Smith, 
Minneapolis College of Music, Minneapolis 

2nd Vice-President—Myrtle Weed, 222 Kellogg Blvd., St. 
aul 

3rd Vice-President—Margaret Berg, Northside Music, Lowry 
at Emerson North, Minneapolis 

Secretary—William MacPhail, Jr., MacPhail College of Mu- 
sic, Minneapolis 






MISSISSIPPI: 


President—Mark Hoffman, Music Dept., Univ. of Mississippi, 
University 

Vice-President—Roger P. Phelps, Music Dept., Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg 

Secretary-Treasurer—Parks Grant, Musie Dept., Univ. of 
Mississippi, University 


MISSOURI: 


President—Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. of Kansas City, 
Kansas City 10 

Vice-President—Mabelle Holding Echols, 4201 Flad Ave., St. 
Louis 20 

Secretary-Treasurer 
Louis 20 


Theresa Sale, 6035 Shulte Ave. St. 


MONTANA: 


President—Helen LaVelle, 700 W. Galena, Butte 

Vice-President—Jean Crockett, Chinook 

Secretary—Louise Colvin, 21 So. Montana, Butte 

Treasurer—Florence Friedlund, 624 4th Avenue 
Glasgow 


North, 


NEBRASKA: 


President—James B. Peterson, University of Omaha, Omaha 


Vice-President—Wm. Randal Boehle, Nebraska State Col- 
lege, Chadron 
Secretary—Mrs. Shirley 

Hastings 
Treasurer—Grace Fineh, 1035 So. lith Street, Lineoln 


Shaffer, 1226 No. Kansas Ave., 





NEW MEXICO: 


President—Mrs. Fred Daniels, 624 Las Cruces Ave., Las 
Cruces 
Vice-President 
Secretary—Carl Jacobs, New Mex. A. 

Cruces 
Treasurer—Charles E. 
buquerque 


Dr. Hugh Miller, U. of N.M., Albuquerque 
& M. College, Las 


Brown, Randelph Sch. of Mus., Al- 


OHIO 


President—Mrs. Margaret B. Hall, 711 Highland Ave., Mans- 
field 

Ist Vice-President—Mrs. Estelle Ruth, 227 E. 
Ave., Akron 1 

2nd Vice-President 
N.W., Canton 3 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer—John O. Samuel, 21352 Ends- 
ley Ave., Rocky River 16 


Archwood 


Florence Nusly, 1315 Cleveland Ave., 








OKLAHOMA: 


President—Lemuel Childers, Private Piano Teacher, 2142 
South Cincinnati Ave., Tulsa 

Ist Vice-President—Mary Lualu Shoe, 315 Eastside Blvd. 
Muskogee 

2nd Vice-President—Clair McGavern, Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity, Shawnee 

3rd Vice-President—Carlos Moseley, Head, School of Music, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 

4th Vice-President—Wendell Ralston, Central State College, 

Edmond 








Secretary—Myrtle Merrill, Southeastern State College, 
Durant 


Treasurer—Julia B. Hunt, Box 344, Kaw City, Oklahoma 


OREGON: 


Green, School of Music, Univ. of 


President—Stacey L. 
Oregon, Eugene 
Vice-President 
Portland 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Mrs. Mae C. Shipman, 3425 N.E. 19th Ave., 


Mrs. Esther Cleveland, 90 Butte Lane, Eugene 
Lural Burggraf, 329 Ellsworth, Albany 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


President—Dallmeyer Russell, 131 Bellefield Ave... Pitts- 
burgh 13 

Ist Vice-President—Elizabeth P. Shields, 4141 West School 
Lane, Philadelphia 14 

2nd Vice-President—Grace Tower, 1422 Wightman St., Squir- 
rel Hill, Pittsburgh 

Recording Secretary—Earl Truxel, 635 Smithfield St.. Pitts- 
burgh 22 

Corresponding Secretary—Stanley Sprenger, 252 S. Van Pelt 
St., Philadelphia 

Treasurer—Mrs, Arzella Huntsberger, 1110 Center St. Pitts- 
burgh 21 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 
President—Usher Abell, University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million 


Vice-President—J. Earl Lee, Augustana College, Sioux Falls 


Secretary-Treasurer—J. Laiten Weed, Yankton College, 
Yankton 
TENNESSEE: 
President—Phil Howard, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro 


Vice-President—Vernon H. Taylor, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 

Secretary—Elizabeth Wall, Belmont College, Nashville 

Treasurer—Alfred L. Sehmied, The Univ. of Tennessee, 


Knoxville 


TEXAS: 


President—Dr. Roy J. Johnson, 2405 Bridle Path, Austin 
Ist Vice-President—Dr. T. Smith MeCorkle, Texas Christian 
Univ., Ft. Worth 
2nd Vice-President—Dr. 
San Antonio 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Marjorie Walthall, 417 Maverick, 


Rachel Kent, 2310 Calder, Beaumont 


WASHINGTON : 


President—John T. Moore, 8251 lith Ave. N.E., Seattle 
lst Vice-President—Leonard Jacobsen, 3010 N. 25th, Tacoma 


2nd Vice-President—Dorothy Sinnitt, 2207 Manito Blvd., 
Spokane 

Secretary—Helena Smith, 1712 W. 6th Street, Aberdeen 

Treasurer—Mrs. Vance Thompson, 3030 West Viewmont 
Way, Seattle 99 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: 





President—Gordon Smith, 3120 Lee Street, Silver Springs, 
Maryland 


WISCONSIN: 


President—Kenneth Byler, Lawrence Conservatory of Music, 
Appleton 

Vice-President—Le Roy Umbs, Wisconsin College of Musie, 
Milwaukee 


Secretary—Robert Monschein, University of Wisconsin 
School of Music 


Treasurer—Mrs. W. W. Richards, 411 65th Street, Kenosha 
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